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in the authority of truth known or to 
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The Free Church Fellowship Elects Officers 


HE Free Church Fellowship was or- 
ganized in 1938, a liberal federation 
of liberal churches and liberal individuals. 
The American Unitarian Association and 
the Universalist General Convention are 
the only denominational members of the 
Fellowship, but individual Methodist, 
Community, Federated and Independent 
churches belong, and individuals from still 
other denominations are included in the 
Council and the Roll of Fellows. 

At its annual meeting in January, the 
Council of the Fellowship elected new of- 
ficers for the coming biennial as follows: 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Unitarian), president; Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, New York City (Com- 
munity churches), Victor A. Friend, Mel- 
rose, Mass. ( Universalist), Dr. Dwight J. 
Bradley, Boston, Mass. (Congregational), 
and William Roger Greeley, Boston, 
Mass. ( Unitarian), vice-presidents; Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. ( Univer- 
salist), secretary-treasurer. 

The president, Dr. Lathrop, is minister 
of the Church of the Saviour, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a pulpit he has occupied for 
many years. That he is interested in all 
things liberal is evidenced hy the fact of 
his activities in matters Unitarian, inter- 
denominational and international. He 
went to Rumania some years ago as a 
member of the Commission sent by the 
American Committee on Rights of Re- 
ligious Minorities, and crosses the Atlantic 
again this summer in the cause of liberal 
religion when he addresses the Twelfth 
International Congress of Free Christians 
and other Religious Liberals, to be held 
in Oxford, England, August 3 to 8. He 
is at present a trustee of Meadville Theo- 
logical School and a director of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 

Of the vice presidents, Dr. Holmes is 
minister of the Community Church, New 
York City. His well known activities for 
justice, for peace—in short, for a new 
day—make his name synonymous with 
intelligent, liberaland progressive thought. 

Victor A. Friend is liberal in his re- 
ligious thinking both by family tradition 
and his own conviction, for he is the grand- 
son and the son of men who were so liberal 
in their own day that they were expelled 
from the church in a country town. He 
is a leading business man of New England 
who has given his unswerving loyalty to 
his faith in its city, state and national 
activities, and is a former president of 
the Universalist General Convention. 

Dr. Bradley is at present pastor of 
Union Church, Boston, Mass., used in a 
sense as a laboratory for the groups of 
theological students who sit under his 
teaching in the course on social ethics at 
Andover-Newton Theological Seminary. 
He is president of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches and last year at- 
tended the Summer School of Christian 


Sociology at Keble College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, England. He also had a part in 
the conference at Bishopthorpe with 
the American-Continental groups as 
guests of the Archbishop of York. 
William Roger Greeley, a layman, is a 
lifelong member of the First Parish, Lex- 
ington, Mass. An architect by profession, 
he is a member of the American Institute 
of Architects, president of the New Eng- 
land Town Planning Commission, and is 
the author of several books. His devo- 
tion to Unitarianism is indicated in his 
long record of past and present partici- 
pation in its various branches. He is at 
present honorary vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League, and active in its work. 
The offices of secretary and treasurer 
have been combined. The man who oc- 
cupies this office—Max A. Kapp—is the 
minister of the Universalist church of 
Fitchburg, Mass. In the course of his 
years of service to liberal religion he has 
been chairman of the 1936 Conference of 
the Leyden International Bureau, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association, and a director of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House since 1936. 
The Council, in addition to the officers, 
is comprised of the following: Dr. Russell 
J. Clinchy, Washington, D. C., and 
Dr. William E. Gilroy, Boston, Mass., 
representing the Congregationalists; Dr. 
Frederick B. Fisher, Detroit, Mich., 
representing the Methodists; Hon. Rob- 
ert W. Hill, Salem, Mass., Dr. Frank O. 
Hall, New York City, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, Washington, D. C., Dr. Harry W. 
Reed, Watertown, N. Y., Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, Worcester, Mass., Dr. Frank 
D. Adams, Oak Park, Ill., A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Boston, Mass., and Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, representing the Universalists; 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul, Minn., 
Rev. Everett M. Baker, Providence, R.I., 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Boston, Mass., 
Perey W. Gardner, Providence, R.I., Dr. 
Walter R. Hunt, Boston, Mass., Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Hon. Herbert C. Parsons, Boston, 
Mass., representing the Unitarians. 
Continuing what has been a most ef- 
fective method of education, the Free 
Church Fellowship is again conducting 
an Institute in connection with the an- 
nual meeting. The theme this year will 
be “Religion in Relation to Fascism, 
Communism, the Co-operative Move- 
ment, and Democracy,” and the Institute 
will be held in Chicago, Ill., April 6-8. 
The speakers appearing on the program 
compose a brilliant galaxy of men who are 
experts in their respective fields, and men 
who are leaders in liberal religious thought 
and action the country over. Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, Dr. Albert W. Palmer, presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches, 
Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, ex-president of the 
(Continued on page 382) 
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The Something True in Foreordination 


it is not difficult to understand the attitude of 

the fatalist, or to see the beneficent influence on 
our lives that comes from a recognition of the fact that 
some things are foreordained. 

Fatalism is the doctrine that ‘‘all things happen 
according to a pre-arranged fate, necessity, or inex- 
orable decree.’”’ It goes one jump beyond ‘“‘determin- 
ism,” with which it often incorrectly is made synony- 
mous, for determinism ascribes some functions to the 
will. As the Britannica puts it, ‘the essence of the 
fatalistic doctrine is that it assigns no place at all to 
the initiative of the individual or to a rational sequence 
of events.’ If I am to die in 1937, nothing can kill 
me in 19386, or prolong my life until 1938. In the 
Greek mythology and in the historic religions the idea 
of fate appears continually. When the Mohammedan 
says ‘‘Kismet,’’ he means that the event is ordained 
by an inexorable power that is higher even than the 
laws of the universe. 

When the Christian advanced the doctrines of 
foreordination, predestination, election, he meant, 
not that there was no such thing as moral responsi- 
bility or human initiative, but that the sphere of its 
operation was limited, and that an omniscient and 
omnipotent God foreordained man to a certain kind 
of life. 

Our doctrines of human freedom and responsi- 
bility have broken iron chains of destiny and made 
men realize their high responsibility as children of 
God. They have given a great push to human effort. 
Our lives are ours. We can choose evil or good. We 
can go up or go down. And the great God has put 
upon us the decision as to when and how war and 
poverty and other great evils are to be abolished. 

But is there nothing in those old doctrines that 
we have so strongly combated that is true? And is 
there not something in them that we need to keep 
the fires of determination and courage burning brightly 
in our breasts? 

Yes, we need to recognize and accept the mighty 
truth implicit in the old views, that some things are 
beyond our control, and that happiness and success 
lie in early seeing this truth and cheerfully accepting 
it. 


OT itis n as we are for individual responsibility, 


We did not pick out our heredity, nor did we 
choose the period of human history in which we were 
to live. It was all decided for us, and the decision was 
a rather momentous one. And although we can heal 
disease, wipe out pestilence, prolong life, we cannot 
settle altogether the question of when and how we 
shall die. It is beyond us. The Hidden One ap- 
points our lot and determines the bounds of our habi- 
tation. 

In our daily experiences, we can not tell whether 
the messengers who shall come—our letters, telegrams, 
telephone messages, visitors—shall be messengers of 
joy or sorrow. Innumerable things that happen every 
day are things that we have not chosen. In our in- 
herited constitutions, in the great mass of detail in 
our lives, in the comings and goings of our friends, in 
the wars of Europe, Asia, Africa, South America and 
our own continent, in mass actions of all kinds, there 
is so much that vitally affects us and that we have 
little or no say about, that very easily we can fall 
into the mood of the Mohammedan, and cry “Kis- 
met.” 

Kismet is not the true answer. We are not slaves, 
but freemen. But we shall be better freemen if we 
recognize clearly that vast areas of life do not lie in our 
control, and therefore are not our responsibility. When 
we see this we shall not spend our days in vain re- 
pining, or butt our heads against the wall. We shall 
move on calmly and persistently, accepting the con- 
ditions and making the best of them. 

And as we in the past have found out that some 
things we believed determined were not determined, 
but always within our power to change, so we shall 
try always to break through the barriers that fate has 
put in our paths, but try as students and pioneers 
and discoverers, and not as angry and rebellious 
children. 

“God,” as some one has written, “is hidden behind 
the curtain of sense, incomprehensible in His great- 
ness, mysterious in His almighty power,” but yet we 
have an altar where we may kneel, and we have a 
closet where behind the closed door we may speak, and 
the central part of religion is that this Lord of our lives 
and Disposer of our lot speaks to us as a father to his 
child. 
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PERHAPS A BETTER DAY AT HAND FOR 


JAPAN 


F the official declarations of Foreign Ministers 
mean anything, there is great significance in a 
recent statement by the Foreign Minister of 

Japan. In substance he declares that there is validity 
in China’s demand that she be treated as an equal. 
He says that Japan has excited suspicion and ill will 
among other nations, and that the situation has become 
intolerable from Japan’s standpoint. Mr. Sato pledges 
a sweeping revision of Japan’s policies as they affect 
China and all other nations, including Soviet Russia. 
“Japan’s interests,” he declared, ‘‘will be promoted 
if we respect those of others and seek peaceful develop- 
ment of our own.” He goes so far as to say that Japan 
respects Chinese interests, and desires to shake hands 
with China economically, and adds words of great 
moment when he says: “In no other way can Japan 
expand in China.” 

Commenting, the Evening Star of Washington 
says: “Under pressure of mounting financial and 
economic burdens, aggravated by dawning realization 
that the imperialist adventure in China has failed to 
pay promised dividends, the government at last 
acknowledged the necessity of abandoning a program 
of provocation and aggression. Nor is there much 
doubt that Nanking’s stern resistance to Japan’s 
demands for a virtual overlordship of China has 
contributed to Nippon’s change of heart. That 
$7,500,000,000 British rearmament program, designed 
alike to discourage German pretensions in Europe and 
Japanese designs in Asia, has also produced a pal- 
pable effect in Tokyo.” 

The New York Times calls the declaration of the 
Foreign Minister “‘unusually significant and encour- 
aging.” The apparent willingness of the high com- 
mand of the army to go along with the new program 
makes one have more faith that there is something in it. 

“It would be naive,” the New York Times says, 
“to assume that the Japanese advocates of a strong 
policy in China have been routed. But it is at least 
probable that the general staffs of the Japanese Army 
and Navy see now more clearly than heretofore the 
difficulties and hazards of attempts to impose their 
will on China. This knowledge of the limitations of 
the power of force should, it would seem, reduce the 
militarists’ resistance to the definitive adoption by the 
Japanese authorities of the alternative program, 
Chino-Japanese co-operation on a basis of genuine 
equality, now suggested by Sato.” 


* * 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


O matter how non-sectarian in theory and in 
fact they may become, Tufts and St. Lawrence 
always will have an especial interest for our 

readers, because of a Universalist origin. And Uni- 
versalists today feel especial pride in the distinguished 
service that these institutions are rendering. 

To many who thought of him only as a success- 
ful business man, the career of Dr. Cousens at Tufts 
has been a surprise, but none have been surprised by 
his success who knew his fine taste, his high ideals, his 
unselfish spirit and his practical sense. Tufts under 
him has forged steadily ahead. 
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So St. Lawrence University, our university of 
northern New York, thrills us with the record of its 
service to the thousands who have swung around the 
mountains and found it in its noble setting. Dr. Sykes 
retired last year, after helping create the new St. 
Lawrence of today. Under him and Owen Young 
this provincial institution was brought out into the 
open, and year after year utility and beauty have 
marched side‘by side to make a new institution. 

We are interested in the old and in the new at 
St. Lawrence, in the veterans of high ability who have 
given their lives to the school, and in the great team of 
young professors gathered there to give new distinction 
to the school. 

But especially we write these words to express 
the joy and satisfaction that we feel in having at the 
head of St. Lawrence today a man like Laurens 
Hickok Seelye. He is bound to be looked at askance 
at first, because he is of the type that great institutions 
are now looking for—men willing to question educa- 
tion and to ask whether it is doing what it is com- 
missioned to do. Hutchins of Chicago is doing pre- 
cisely that. He is asking whether much of anything 
vital has happened to a man who has spent four years 
in college and earned a degree. 

For both Tufts and St. Lawrence the answer un- 
questionably is ‘‘yes,’’ for a considerable body of men, 
but the doubt arises in many minds whether colleges 
are unlocking as many minds as they ought to, and 
changing as many men as they might from those who 
study to pass into those who study for joy. 

The new president of St. Lawrence will carry 
the institution to new heights, in our judgment, 
provided we who know the institution help—or at 
least refrain from creating obstacles—for he is a man 
of educational vision, genuine ability and noble 
character. 

* * 


THE HUSBAND AND WIFE 


HE Megaphone of Dean Academy for February 

contains a beautiful sketch of the life of Lydia 

Ray Peirce, wife of Arthur W. Peirce, who was 

for many years headmaster of Dean and also president 

of the Board of Directors of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House. 

What Mrs. Peirce and her sister have done for 
the town of Franklin, its great academy, its library, 
the Universalist church, the Doolittle Home, and other 
educational and philanthropic institutions, has been 
published in this paper. What she and her husband 
were has been described probably as well as so elusive 
a thing as personality can be described. 

We here, if possible, desire to write of her asa 
wife. 

So many marriages now are being ended in divorce 
courts, so many others sink to low and humdrum 
and even sordid levels, that whatever lifts marriage to 
a higher place or throws upon it a noble light, renders 
a service to mankind. 

The marriage of Arthur Winslow Peirce and 
Lydia Paine Ray in June, 1908, brought together two 
mature persons of fine intellect and generous impulse. 
Each was a strong character, each had fixed habits, 
and under those circumstances marriage often results 
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in bickering and even in a separation which is de facto 
if not de jure. 

Two great things operated in this marriage to 
make it a success. One was love and the other was 
the interest which they shared in helping others. 

When Mrs. Peirce was dying she asked the nurse 
to tell her something about ‘‘Arthur.”’ Her last words 
were about him. When she lay in her coffin she was 
robed in her wedding dress. The two years that 
elapsed between the death of her husband and her 
death were years when she was clinging tenaciously 
to the memory of their love. Where love is many other 
things can be dispensed with. They had wealth, and 
one might imagine that sufficient to smooth the path 
they walked. But they could not do just as they 
would. The school came first with both of them, and 
plans to spend a year or more in travel were always 
pushed ahead to some other time. Daily duties sep- 
arated them. There was not much time for such busy 
people to be together. But the tie between them in- 
stead of weakening grew so strong that death could 
not break it. 

That work together was for them, as for all mar- 
ried people who have such work, a binding power. 
They were educating young people. They were help- 

' Ing them find money with which to go to college. 
They were facing sorrow, obstacles, triumphs, with 
them. They were toiling away at the physical plant 
of the school, and putting themselves into their 
church and their community. Divisive things are 
apt to sink out of sight in the joy of a common work, 

The Dean Megaphone tells us that her friends 
found among her books one that Dr. Peirce had given 
her on Christmas some years ago. On the fly leaf was 
written: “There is one Christmas in every year, but 
only one you in all the years.”’ 

A marriage in which no little act of attention and 
sentiment ever becomes a trifling matter, one based 
on respect and helpfulness, and one where the two 
people are comrades in service, does not go on the 
rocks. 

And although we do not know for sure that 
Arthur and Lydia Peirce are alive and together now, 
we know that they ought to be, and that so wonderful 
a thing could be in a universe as marvelous as ours, 
and some of us cherish the faith that it is so for them 
and for all the rest who have moved on. 


* * 
GREAT FAITH AND LITTLE FAITH 


OES it make any difference whether we have a 
warm, vibrant, contagious, compelling re- 
ligious faith, or a sad, negative, faith? Does 

it make any difference whether a church emphasizes 
a great faith or a little faith? In our judgment, the 
answer is “yes” to both questions. 

The answer is “yes,” although we stand with 
Channing strongly against a policy of religious de- 
nunciation and exclusion. 

The answer is “‘yes,’’ although we do not draw 
back from fellowship with those who do not hold views 
that we hold. 

The answer is “yes,’’ although some men who 
have little formal faith live noble lives and struggle 
manfully for human betterment. 


: 


No social force in our judgment is so full of blessing 
as a great faith in God and in man, who is too much 
worth while to be eternally blotted out. 

We have no feeling of opposition to men who de- 
clare that they have no belief in personal immortality, 
that there is no evidence for it, no value in it, and that 
it is a survival of the childhood of the race. Far better 
not believe in immortality and work valiantly for the 
betterment of the world, than believe in it and do little 
or nothing. But our great religious leaders and the 
mass of followers hold to that belief. It makes a 
difference with religious education if it starts with the 
assumption that faith in the Father’s house of many 
mansions is not unreasonable or childish. None of us 
knows about the future. We do well to be gentle in our 
judgment of those who differ. But there is not the 
slightest need of apologizing for an attitude where one 
is willing to bet his life on personal immortality 
being true. 

We cannot have two much tolerance and sym- 
pathy, but we can easily have too much indifference 
and too much of an attitude that it makes no difference 


what we believe. 
*” * 


MASSACRE IN ETHIOPIA 


E have no doubt concerning the exaggeration 

\) \V in stories of atrocities, but if one cuts the to- 

tals in two or divides by four, we still have 

an almost unbelievable story from the kingdom of 
Haile Selassie. 

The Italians apparently turned the troops loose 
with orders to massacre men, women and children, in 
reprisal for the attempt upon the life of the Governor 
General. The war system, the system of imperialism, 
the system of autocracy, breed evil to such an extent 
that men call good evil and evil good. Let us have 


none of them. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


An English economist, long resident in Japan, 
presents a serious picture of half-starved peasants, 
children working long hours for practically no pay, 
women toiling fifteen hours a day for four or six cents, 
crowded prisons, the third degree, gangsters, corrup- 
tion and terrific contrasts between great wealth and 
abject poverty. If even half of it is true, we should 
redouble our efforts in Japan. 


After we meet in Chicago next October will this 
old world be a little richer in good will, a bit more 
intelligent as to how we can put justice into human 
institutions and human hearts, a little farther along 
toward international peace and brotherhood, or shall 
we just have had another meeting and a good time? 


An intelligent layman writes us and asks whether 
or not the laymen of our churches have the right to 
decide who shall be their minister. Absolutely, or 
our congregational system would be ended. And for 
our part we do not want to see it ended. 


Can we hide what we are? Perhaps. But a 
jot of us fail to do it. 
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The Inner Witness’ 


Frederic W. Smith 


The Kingdom of God is within you.— Matt. 16 : 26. 


ANKIND from earliest times down to the pres- 
ent moment has never been without some form 
of belief in immortality. This belief was of 

course very simple and ill-defined in the minds of 
primitive people. In their dreams they thought that 
their spirits left their bodies and wandered far and 
wide in unfamiliar and unseen realms of the upper 
skies, and returned to their bodies at the moment of 
waking. 

Many believed that immortality was not for all 
men but was to be conferred upon certain individuals 
and withheld from others. The Greeks and the 
Romans believed that now and then some one of their 
national heroes—such as Alexander the Great, or 
Caesar, or the Emperor Augustus, might find the favor 
of heaven and enter into the companionship of the 
gods. 

There have been many books written on the 
subject of immortality in modern times, and in some 
of them the authors have emphasized this old concep- 
tion of a limited, a restricted, a conditional immor- 
tality. Their contention is that it is not for everyone, 
but is for those of the human race who strongly desire 
and qualify themselves for it. ‘Perhaps the longing 
to be so, helps make the soul immortal!” 

A very suggestive title to one of these books is 
“The Winning of Immortality.” The theory of the 
writer is that ‘man is not necessarily immortal but 
he may become so; or though not immortal, he is im- 
mortable.’”’ His argument is based on the principle 
of growth found at the center of everything and of 
human life and personality. He contends that “growth 
in both directions, downward and upward, must be 
possible, since growth is essential to life, and direction 
from within is essential to growth.” As we might 
easily anticipate, his conclusion is that if the growth 
is downward the process leads to the death and ex- 
tinction of personality, and if upward it leads to the 
larger life and the permanent existence of personality. 
This is only one of a great variety of opinions held by 
those who are writing on the subject, and like most 
of them it fails to take into consideration all sides of 
the question. 

As we have said, the people of early times held 
some form of the belief in a future existence. This 
belief expressed itself among the Chinese in the worship 
of ancestors. In Brahmanism this belief was manifested 
in what is known as the transmigration of souls. The 
doctrine of Nirvana, found in the religion of Buddha, 
was none other than a form of the belief in immor- 
tality. 

Of all the people who lived before the Christian 
era the Egyptians were the ones who held the strongest 
belief in everlasting life. They had the most highly 
developed form of the belief and, as might be expected, 
their sacred writings entitled ‘“‘The Book of the Dead’”’ 
dealt largely with the subject. 


*Reprinted by permission from ‘Some Timeless Messages 
of the Christian Faith,” by Frederic W. Smith. 


The immortality of the soul was firmly believed 
in by the king and the people. The souls of the de- 
parted were represented as being conducted through 
the Under-world by Osiris, the god of the dead. Among 
the many gods worshiped by the Egyptians Osiris 
was the most human and popular of the deities. He 
was regarded as having taken upon himself the form 
and nature of man. 

When the early Christian missionaries sought 
converts to the new faith in England, the king called 
for the opinion of his advisers as to the merits of the 
new form of religion, about which they had never 
heard. He asked them what they thought of it, and 
one from among their number spoke up and said: “I 
will tell you, O King, what man’s life is like. Some- 
times, when your hall is lit up for supper on a wild 
winter’s night, and warmed by a fire, out of the rain 
and snow a sparrow flies in by one door, takes shelter 
for a moment in the warmth, and then flies out again 
by another door, and is lost in the stormy darkness. 
No one in the hall sees the bird before it enters 
nor after it has gone forth; it is only seen while it 
hovers near the fire. So tarries for a moment the life 
of man in our sight; but what has gone before it, and 
what will come after it, we know not. If the new 
teaching can tell us anything about these things, let 
us listen and follow.” 

We are forever asking ourselves what shall we 
think, what shall we believe, and how shall we adjust 
our lives and conduct to the world of unseen realities 
that lies just beyond the range of human sight and 
understanding. As one by one those near and dear 
to us respond to the “‘one clear call,’’ as the vast Un- 
known is peopled more and more with familiar faces, 
we turn with a deep sense of gratitude to any source 
of wisdom or experience or faith that can enlighten 
our eyes and make brave our hearts within us. 

The survival of the immortal hope in the life of 
humanity has been one of the most remarkable facts 
in history. While our understanding and explanations 
of this hope differ from those of primitive people, our 
interest in the subject is identical with theirs. It has 
sometimes been thought that the investigations of 
science might endanger if not destroy man’s belief in a 
future state of existence, but such has not been the 
case. 

No discoveries that have ever been made by 
scientist or scholar have ever been able to make such 
a belief appear impossible or irrational. On the con- 
trary many of the theories worked out by science, such 
as the conservation of energy, the correlation of forces 
and the indestructibility of matter, have unexpectedly 
and happily strengthened the belief. The more 
searching the investigations the more wonderful does 
life become. Today there is a close friendship, based 
upon a community of interests, between the man of 
profound knowledge and the man of deep faith; and 
while approaching the great problems of finite exist- 
ence from opposite directions, they find themselves at 
one in “thinking thoughts that do wander through 
Eternity; and together they become seekers for the 
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larger truth and the larger life. They are at one in 
maintaining that ‘‘the spirit searcheth all things; yea, 
the deep things of God.”” They are at one in saying, 
“Know then, man has all that Nature hath and more, 
and in that more lie all his hopes of good.”’ 

We are coming to realize that no faith which can- 
not survive the most searching examination of the 
mind can have any lasting influence over the thought 
life or emotional life of man; provided that such an 
examination be fair, just and honest. On the other 
hand we are coming to realize that it is just as true 
that no knowledge that is not inspired by a profound 
faith in the reliability of the universe in all its parts 
can have any permanent place in the forward march of 
mankind through the ages. 

“T cannot believe that God has constituted the 
world upon a plan by which it conspires to deceive 
us.” This was the saying of a scholar who was also a 
man of faith. These words appear near the close of 
an essay he was writing upon the vast subject of lib- 
erty, of how man came by his liberty. ‘‘Why did he 
write that?’ asked some one who knew, as a per- 
sonal friend, the reason for his having done so, and 
who wanted others to know as well. 

“Because (he said) in the midst of the writing of 
the essay in which cold reason and experience of the 
world were combined, he (Buckle) heard as he came 
to the last pages the report of his mother’s death. 
His one passion, his overmastering affection, his inex- 
tinguishable desire for communion with her were the 
inspiration of these last lines in which he declares, as 
we declare, that he could not believe in a Being who 
would organize a world to deceive us. So we have 
become accustomed to thinking that every flying sig- 
nal of instinct is to be attended to, every beckoning 
hand of desire leads somewhere, every natural appe- 
tite is to be honored, directed, regulated, instructed, 
and the passion for eternal life is fundamental to the 
constitution of man.” 

Emerson once said that “all serious souls have a 
better belief in immortality than they can give grounds 
for.” And a noted theologian (Dr. Martineau) said 
that “‘we do not believe immortality because we have 
proved it, but are forever trying to prove it because 
we believe it.” 

“Tf the new teaching can tell us anything about 
these things, let us listen and follow.”” The Easter 
time brings us to the teachings of the Christian faith on 
this subject and to the personal belief of the Master. 

In one of the heart to heart talks Jesus frequently 
had with his disciples, in which he unfolded the deepest 
meanings of his gospel, Simon Peter exclaimed, 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
Eternal Life.”’ It was St. Paul who said in a later 
day, “Jesus Christ hath brought life and immortality 
to light through the Gospel.”’ 

“So tarries the life of man in our sight.’”’ The 
fact that the life of man so tarries in our sight had very 
little if any significance to the king and his advisers, 
but it had a world of meaning to the Teacher of Galilee. 
It was incomprehensible to the worldly minded people 
of that age or of any age that the life of man itself 
might be its own best interpreter, and that within a 
living personality might be found evidences of its ori- 
gin and intimations of its destiny. Among the nations 


\ 


of ancient times the life of the average individual did 
not count for a great deal. He might bea fighting unit 
in the army of the world conqueror, or he might be a 
marching unit in the pomp and ceremony in the great 
public parade given in honor of his king, or he might 
be a working unit in building the great sepulchers of 
the Pharaohs, but in it all a very low valuation was 
placed upon his own life and personality. 

If the poet could say of the little flower, ‘‘Little 
flower, if I could know what you are, root and all and 
all in all, I should know what God and man is,’”’ how 
much more could Jesus say of a living personality? 
It is because he saw in just an ordinary average in- 
dividual life so much to admire, to think about and to 
wonder at; it is because he saw in the mystery of per- 
sonality something that transcended all human un- 
derstanding; it is because he saw in love and duty and 
service and faith something indescribably beautiful 
and sublime; it is because Jesus felt in his own heart 
the vitalizing power of a better and larger existence; 
it is because life here and now could mean so much 
that it was possible for it to mean still more in times 
to come—this gives us the key to what Jesus believed 
about life itself and about life everlasting. The re- 
ligious experience and the inner witness of the spirit 
within his own heart enabled him to feel the presence 
of the divine life within himself and within the lives 
of men and women and little children. No one has 
ever seen such worth and dignity and sacredness in 
human life as did Jesus. He is forever saying to man 
that the life of God, the safety of God, the immortality 
of God, “the Kingdom of God, is within you.” 

To the prophetic vision of Jesus immortality was 
as true when Abraham, Isaac and Jacob lived as it was 
when he was alive. The laws of gravitation and the 
laws of the solar system can be no more real to the 
mind of the students of today than the belief in im- 
mortality was to the life and affection of Christ. 

To him immortality was not something man was’ 
to choose to put on or off as he desired; it was not some- 
thing to be earned by man’s efforts; it was not with- 
held from some as a punishment for sin, neither was it 
bestowed upon others as a reward for virtue; no mystic 
rites or ceremonies were needed to make it possible, 
but it was the natural and inevitable condition await- 
ing all men, irrespective of their choosing to have it 
so or not. It was a part of God’s plan for the chil- 
dren He had created. The supreme Architect had 
deemed it fitting to include the immortality of man in 
His blue-print of the universe. 

According to this way of thinking and believing, 
all that man is asked to do, or that it is really possible 
for him to do, is to deepen the quality of his life, 
sharpen its outlines, enlarge its vision and broaden 
its scope, and exercise to the limit all the talents and 
powers and capacities with which he finds himself 
endowed, ever bearing in mind the sacredness of all 
human lives and of all human relationships. 

This testimony of the Inner Witness made life 
very precious, very sacred, very beautiful and divine 
to Jesus. He sought the inner meaning of things and 
avoided the transitory and dissatisfying phases of 
human life and experience. God was alive, man wag 
alive, the world was alive; there was no land of shades 
through which the spirits of men would need to be 
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piloted; instead of a boundless abyss of darkness the 
future world was a region of life and light. In my 
Father’s house there is much room, or there are many 
rooms, and the passage from one to another is simply 
a change from scenes that are already beautiful and 
divinely suggestive to other scenes that are still more 
real and beautiful and divine,— 


“Not so much eyen as the lifting of a latch, 
Only a step into the open air, 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shines through its transparent walls.”’ 


On the authority of Jesus we would ask our- 
selves, where are we ever to find any evidences of life 
eternal unless first of all we find them in our own 
consciousness? If men had never found anything in 
this life worth living for and worth striving for and 
worth dying for, think you they would ever have had 
any desire to live forever? 

Has not this great belief been evolved out of the 
very constitution of human thought and experience and 
belief? Is it not because this life fails to exhaust hu- 
man possibilities and fails to completely satisfy human 
needs, that men have slowly come to believe in an 
existence for themselves that shall never end? 

No one can escape the inertia of doubt; no one 
can be free from the rising and falling of the tides of 
the spirit; no one can escape the many feelings of de- 
pression, of loneliness or even of worthlessness that 
sweep through the soul from time to time; but are 
there not many satisfactory explanations of these 
phases of life, and besides, are we ever willing to make 
it our permanent home within their unfriendly borders? 

We cannot escape, if we try to do so, the happier 
and better moments of human existence. The enticing 
influence of the Unseen, the suggestiveness of the 
starry heavens, the glory of the noon-day sun and the 
charm of the evening twilight, the stirrings of the in- 
expressible within us, the pleadings of the stronger 
virtues and the example of courageous and victorious 
lives—these are forever in evidence and must be 
reckoned with. Life is not all sunshine, neither is it 
all shadow, and the most wonderful thing about it all 
is that those who have attempted the most while they 
have suffered the most, all confess to have experienced 
and enjoyed the most. 

Thus the supreme emphasis of the Easter time is 
upon the inner life of man and the abysmal deeps of 
personality. At this time we pass from our thought 
of that which is indestructible in nature to our thought 
of that which is indestructible in man. We turn from 
the springtime of the soil to the springtime of the soul. 

It has been beautifully said, and in the spirit of 
Jesus, that “the life of the spirit is the evidence of im- 
mortality.” We cannot believe otherwise than that 
human lives partake of the mystery and majesty of 
seen and unseen realities and are formed as worlds are 


formed. In our bodies we are akin to the most distant 


star, and in our powers of thought and apprehension 
we are akin to the great Architect who has brought 
law and order out of chaos and confusion, light and 
life out of darkness and death. 


“T stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face.” 


Yes, “souls are built as temples are.’’ In the 
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erection of a great cathedral there is the architect 
with his plan. There are the builders and the ma- 
terials of construction. The architect sees the end 
from the beginning and knows where it will be neces- 
sary to place each stone for both the strength and 
beauty of the finished work. The builders see it only 
in parts, as section after section is completed. How- 
ever, as time goes on form and proportion emerge 
from out the seeming chaos of mortar and stone and 
wood and stagings, and at last the colossal grandeur of 
a St Peter’s or a St. Paul’s is a reality. 

We see the soul temple only in parts as section 
after section is completed. Even its foundations are 
hidden from our view and its dome is invisible. Never- 
theless, from the form and proportion emerging from 
out the seeming chaos of flesh, matter and the stagings 
of a bodily existence, we perceive that something better 
is to be the final outcome, and that together with the 
building of physical powers there has been the quiet 
building of spiritual powers that transcend all human 
understanding. 

Thus man stands at the pinnacle of Creation. 
He is the flower and fruitage of all the inorganic and 
organic forces that have been at work in the world to 
give him substance and form, from time immemorial; 
and finally, in the fullness of time there was imparted 
to him the power to see and understand and co-operate 
with the very process that has cradled him and nour- 
ished him and lifted him from one stage of develop- 
ment to another, from one level of existence to higher 
and still higher levels. 

This was the most subline moment in the whole 
existence of man. Hitherto he had been, as it were, a 
figure in clay being moulded into shape by unseen 
hands, reaching through nature. Henceforth, he is 
be a co-laborer with the great Architect of his being. 
He is to share with the Architect His plans and pur- 
poses, His vision and creative power. He is to have 
personality and responsibility and life more and more 
abundantly. 

Through all the timeless messages of the Chris- 
tian faith shines forth the thought of God. From the 
time Jesus taught his disciples to pray, “Our Father 
who art in Heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is in Heay- 
en,’’ to the time he yielded up his life on the cross and 
said, “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
he never felt himself to be alone, or unaided or un- 
guided. And out of the consciousness of the presence 
of God in his own heart came a spiritual heroism that 
enabled him to face the dangers and persecutions of the 
present life and the mystery and uncertainties of the 
unseen and eternal world with a calm confidence and a 
perfect assurance that have never been equaled. 

And on no less an authority than his own we can 
say that this same assurance and confidence shall be 
imparted to all who live as he lived, who labor as he 
labored, who think as he thought, who judge as he 
judged, who forgive as he forgave, who love as he 
loved, who serve as he served, who seek as he sought 
and who worship as he worshiped. 

“The Kingdom of God is within you.”” “Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God and that the spirit 
of God dwelleth in you?” ‘The life of the spirit is the 
evidence of immortality.” ‘‘All that I have seen teaches 
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me to trust the Creator for all I have not seen. What- 
ever His providence has in store for us it must be 
something large and generous and in the great style of 
His works.” : 


“Soar we now where Christ hath led, 
Following our exalted Head; 
Made like him, like him we rise,— 
Ours the cross, the grave, the skies.” 


i 


“One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 
And equal to my every need 
It is the thought of God. 


“T ask not far before to see, 
But take in trust my road; 
Life, death and immortality 
Are in my thought of God.”’ 


Real and Unreal Religion 


Elbridge F. Stoneham 


In the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of 

good cheer, I have overcome the world. John 16 : 38. 

EAL religion! What do we mean by it? Is it not 

a fact that all religion is unreal, and can hardly 

be anything else but unreal? It seems to me 
that we have in this saying of Jesus an intimation of 
real religion, with the implication that, after all, there 
is such a thing as unreal religion. Our text does, indeed 
call our attention to the fact that our task in life is 
to overcome the world, not to run away from it; 
that although we may find the world considerably 
difficult to get along with, yet our true hope of salva- 
tion lies, in the long run, in dealing frankly and boldly 
with it, in bringing it to terms with the ideals and 
aspirations of religion. 

We may be sure that was Jesus’ way. Unlike 
many people after him; unlike many people who pro- 
fessed to follow in his footsteps, and to cherish his 
teachings, he lived and labored among men; he took 
part in their activities; he worked in a carpenter shop; 
he chummed with the fishermen; he drew the ele- 
ments of his sublime teaching from the everyday do- 
ings of his friends and companions. And finally, at 
_ Jerusalem, he challenged the worldly powers that rose 
up to destroy him. If he had wished, he could have 
retired in monkish seclusion among the quiet hills of 
Galilee, giving forth from time to time wise oracles 
and moral sayings, like a kind of living book. But, 
instead, as all the world knows, he chose to meet 
people where they were, to deal directly, and in per- 
son, with the sins and foibles and weaknesses of hu- 
manity. We recall that he was accused of being too 
intimate and lenient with the publicans and sinners. 
He lived in the world among men. And therein lies 
the difference betwen what might have been failure 
and everlasting obscurity, and what, in reality, was 
spectacular success and an enduring triumph. 

“In the world, ye shall have tribulation, but be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

Everywhere, today, in the thoughts of men, we 
find many indications of uncertainty as to what re- 
ligion is. There is confusion on this point not only 
_ among adults, but also among the young people of the 
coming generation. The situation is serious, but it 
is not without hope. 

The senior class (high school age) in our church 
school is studying, during one of its four years, a 
course in social ethics, in which the various social 
problems are discussed in the light of religion and 
morals. The class had just finished a consideration of 
the causes and cure of crime and the proper attitude 
to take toward those people who had gone wrong, and 


had taken up the subject of men and machines and 
simple labor problems, when one member of the class 
raised the question, ‘‘What has all this got to do with 
religion?’”’ The question was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the teacher, because it gave him a splendid 
opportunity. What did this have to do with religion? 
In putting the question, “What is religion?’”’ to the 
class, the teacher got some very illuminating replies: 
“Religion is the study of the Bible.” ‘Religion is 
being good.” “Religion is going to church and Sunday 
school. ” 

Of course, from such points of view as these, re- 
ligion, to these pupils, seemed to have no bearing at 
all upon the subjects being studied in class. What did 
the study of the Bible have to do with human life in a 
factory? Or what did the pupil’s own goodness have 
to do with it? Or going to church or church school? 
One wonders whether many older people, also, would 
not have given the same answers to the question, 
What is religion? 

We recall that Jesus encountered a similar 
situation when he was roundly criticised by the Phari- 
sees for stepping outside the tradition-bound ritual 
of the established church of his day, and showing how 
empty were its forms, unless that religion were applied 
to the everyday lives of the people in all their ac- 
tivities, unless there was developed in their hearts 
and minds a consciousness of social values, and an im- 
pulse to social action for the sake of the Kingdom of 
God. 

We like to remember the passage he chose when 
asked to read the Scriptures at the synagogue in Naz- 
areth: ‘“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor. 
He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to pro- 
claim release to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

_ And then, when he had closed the book, we are 
told that he said, ‘“Today hath this scripture been ful- 
filled in your ears.”’ That prophetic passage expressed 
what he believed it was his mission to do. Not to 
study the Scriptures only, not to go to church only, 
not to be good only; but to apply the Scriptures, to put 
into practice the ideals and teachings of the church, 
to do good in the largest possible way. 

We have heard a great deal of late years about 
the sad state of the Christian Church, indeed, about 
the deficiencies of religion in general. We have heard 
pronouncements by speakers, seen them quoted in 
newspapers, magazines and books everywhere, re- 
garding the decline of religion throughout the world— 
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how the churches are being neglected; how church at- 
tendance is not what it used to be. And they (and 
we) tend to throw the whole blame for such a situation 
upon the swifter tempo of modern life. We blame it 
upon the greater number of activities of a purely secu- 
lar nature—the call of the open road, the call of the 
golf links, the call of the comfortable armchair and the 
radio, the call of the voluminous Sunday newspaper. 
In the face of these things, we say, the call of the 
church bell falls upon deaf ears. 

Now, while all these causes are important, they 
are not, it seems to me, as fundamental as we some- 
times think. I believe that much of the neglect of the 
church is due to a certain disillusionment regarding 
religion itself. Like all things in this world, religion 
has undergone important changes—not the basic 
principles of religion, not its ideals, not its eternal 
verities of truth, beauty, goodness, love, not its divine 
intent. But in its application to life, there has been 
tremendous readjustment, and men and women have 
not, in general, kept up with that change. They have 
not grasped firmly enough the need for a redirection of 
our religious and moral impulses, in order that they 
may more effectively deal with life as it is today, and 
as it flows on toward the future. 

I heard an intelligent woman say recently that 
she did not want to be disillusioned. Religion as she 
had been taught to think of it, the things her father and 
mother, and doubtless her grandfather and grand- 
mother, had always believed, had meant much to her, 
and she did not want to see that faith upset. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that as time went on, and 
changes occurred, and the need for new applications of 
religion arose, her faith should have become quite un- 
real. 

Truth does not come to us all of a sudden; it 
grows—a little here, a little there. We live in a 
growing, restless world, in a world of growing knowl- 
edge, as any scientist will tell you. When we seek to 
apply religion to everyday life, we must always take 
into consideration the often painful necessity of mak- 
ing new mental, spiritual, and moral adjustments. 
Unless we do that, religion will grow more and more 
unreal for us. It will seem quite unrelated, a senti- 
mental illusion, and a tragic futility. 

That is the most important reason for the exodus 
of religion from the lives of many people today. They 
have continued to live spiritually in a closed world of 
illusion and make-believe. For unreal religion keeps 
us out of the real world, blinds us to its ugly facts, and 
its crying needs, deafens us to its piteous call for the 
reforming and uplifting help of a religion that dares 
to deal with things as they are. 

“Tn the world ye shall have tribulation, but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.”” Not “I have 
escaped from the world,” but rather, I have met the 
world as it is, and have overcome it, in spite of the 
hardship and the pain involved.”’ 

One of the indictments against unreal religion 
is that it tends to throw the burden upon God. It 
says: “Be of good cheer, God will save you from 
danger, He will keep you from all harm, He will keep 
you from losing your money,” ete. On the other hand, 
real religion says to us: “Be of good cheer, you may 
meet with hardship, you may suffer, you may lose 
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your money, you may die, but what is there to fear in 
that?” In other words, real religion recognizes the 
fact that evil exists in this world, and tells us not to 
ignore it or to run away from it, but to overcome it. 

Real religion saves us from fear, but not from the 
things we are afraid of. It saves us from despair, but 
not from suffering or danger. Unreal religion prom- 
ises men security, and when men don’t get it, can 
we wonder that they think all religion has played them 
false, and that they become disillusioned? Real re- 
ligion calls us to adventure, to spiritual and moral risk. 
It shows us a real world that is ready for the harvest, 
challenging our best labor and efforts. Real religion 
puts us on the solid basis of truth and facts and realities, 
and from there it is that we build the temple of our 
dreams, and on that basis alone can we establish the 
Kingdom of God. Real religion gives us a house built 
on the rock where the storms and hurricanes of life 
may rage, but cannot destroy us. It gives us a life 
that is determined by love, and not by fear. 

Did you ever stop to think how much our lives 
are governed by fear—the fear of what will happen to- 
morrow, the fear of unemployment, and insecurity, 
the fear of change, the fear of illness or accident, or 
war, the fear of old age, the fear of death, the fear of 
God’s wrath at our transgressions, yes, and the fear of 
meeting and knowing people, even our most intimate 
associates? Multitudes of lives are fear-determined. 
We act because we are afraid. We do the things we 
do, because we are afraid of something or other. 

But real religion, the religion of Christianity in 
its purest form, the religion that Jesus taught, the re- 
ligion for which the church with the liberal outlook 
stands, is a religion that is not afraid of facing facts in 
order that the truth may be better known. It is not 
afraid of what God may do, because it is a religion of 
love and faith and confidence in God. 

When the angel spoke to the shepherds in the 
Christmas story, he said, ‘Fear not, for behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy.’ It is that spirit of 
joy and confidence in the God of Truth that gives real 
religion its power to meet and overcome the everyday 
world in which you and I must live. 

And so I would say that the question before us is 
whether we are going to make religion real by putting it 
to work without fear. Let us bring our religion down 
out of the clouds, and help mankind to see that it can 
mean something fine and beautiful in the lives of every- 
one: Castles in Spain are not by any means safe to- 
day, and the reason is that religion has not touched 
the places where people live and labor. It has given 
them stones for bread. By its aloofness from the 
desperate needs of today it has betrayed the children 
of God. Atheistic and irreligious reaction has been 
the inevitable result. It is for us to have done with 
unrealities, and to face life squarely in the spirit of 
him who said in joyful and triumphant faith: ‘‘In the 
world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world.” 

* * * 


STRANGE NAMES 
Strange names continue to pour in from the South on Social 
Security blanks. From Alabama recently came George Wash- 
ington Lied, name of a Negro coal-miner, and Sunday Morning 
Johnson, that of another Negro’s father.—Literary Digest. 
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The Birds of Glacier National Park—I 


Perley M. Silloway 


T is generally a matter of interest to a lover of 
birds to find himself in a locality where the avi- 
fauna presents features mainly different from 

those of his particular home environment. This is 
a characteristic of any region suitable for vacation 
purposes—new and varied forms of nature are therein 
assembled and rendered more accessible in a given 
time. 

Our National Parks have been established with 
the primary view of the vacational needs of such as 
wish to seek the inspiration of nature at its best. 
Glacier National Park is a combination unsurpassed 
on the American continent for magnificent scenery 
and an abundance of wild life, and almost next door, 
through the services of the aristocratic Pullman or the 
ever-ready Tin Lizzie. With the permission of the 
editor of The Christian Leader, I present some personal 
observations on the birds of Glacier National Park, 
based on notes begun many years ago and continued 
to the present time. 

Someone inquires: About how many different 
species of birds might be found inhabiting a great 
scenic domain designated as a national park? In 
reply, we suggest that Glacier Park comprises an area 
approximately thirty miles in width and fifty miles in 
length, including about 250 mountain lakes, un- 
measured mileage of river margins, and about 900 
miles of trails along lakeshores and streamside, and 
through primeval forests of hemlock, spruce, fir, and 
pines. If Glacier Park were placed over the state of 
Rhode Island, it would cover the latter completely, 
with plenty of room overlapping equivalent to the 
entire border margin of Glacier Park. 

Furthermore, we remind the questioner that as a 
home for birds, the domain under consideration con- 
tains at least four dominant zones of altitude, ranging 
from the mixed forest of the lake and river shores 
upward to the perpetual snow and bare crags of alpine 
peaks. Also, on the east side of the Park we see 
abrupt cliffs and sheer precipices overhanging the ad- 
jacent Great Plains, thus producing an avifauna of 
doubled varieties. On the west side, we define an elon- 
gated valley formed by the North Fork of the Flat- 
head River, intersected by lateral valleys of lake and 
mountain streams formed by the perennial reservoirs 
of the Continental Divide. I estimate that when 
fully listed the number of birds inhabiting Glacier 
Park will be found in excess of 250 species. 

On the base levels of Glacier Park—that is, in 
the lower valleys of the rivers and the outlets of 
Lake McDonald, St. Mary’s Lakes, upper Waterton 
Lake, Logging Lake, Bowman Lake, and the Kintla 
Lakes, the Transition life zone predominates. Indeed, 
this zone sends long fringes of its characteristic vege- 
tation far up into the mountains along the streams, 
supporting the forms of wild life associated with that 
prolific commingling of vegetation. 

Briefly, the Transition zone in Glacier Park pre- 
sents the same aspects as the mixed woodlands of the 
New England mountains, the Adirondacks, and the 
northern Alleghenies, though lacking many of the 


hard woods which ennoble the Eastern mixed forests. 
Among the birds of the Transition zone in Glacier 
Park are the mountain bluebird, mountain chickadee, 
Macgillivray warbler, Townsend’s warbler, Audubon’s 
warbler, Cassin’s vireo, western tanager, lazuli bunt- 
ing, black-headed grosbeak, pink-sided junco, Bul- 
lock’s oriole, yellow-headed blackbird, Wright’s and 
Hammond’s flycatchers, western flycatcher, western 
wood pewee, Say’s phoebe, red-shafted flicker, Lewis’s 
woodpecker, red-naped sapsucker, golden eagle, Swain- 
son’s hawk, Columbian sharp-tailed grouse, and many 
of the water birds. 

Rising above the Transition zone and next in 
order in altitude, we define the Canadian zone, form- 
ing the great forested areas of hemlock, larch or tam- 
arack, spruces, firs, white pines, and cedars. Among 
the birds of this zone of life are the varied thrush, 
Audubon hermit thrush, Townsend’s solitaire, chest- 
nut-backed chickadee, brown-headed chickadee, pyg- 
my nuthatch, rock wren, water ouzle, pipit, violet- 
green swallow, white-crowned sparrow, Cassin’s purple 
finch, evening grosbeak, Clarke’s nutcracker, Rocky 
Mountain jay, black-headed jay, calliope humming- 
bird, rufous hummingbird, broad-tailed and _ black- 
chinned hummingbirds, white-throated and Vaux 
swifts, pygmy owl, gray ruffed grouse, Franklin’s and 
Richardson’s grouse, and white-tailed ptarmigan. 

Ascending the slopes of the Continental Divide, 

we enter the Hudsonian zone, characterized by pines, 
spruces, and firs dwarfed by the struggle with adverse 
climatic conditions. In this zone occur the famed 
mountain meadows and parklets, carpeted with beau- 
tiful flowers such as dog-tooth violets, anemones, 
larkspurs, gentians, buttercups, asters, and lady- 
slippers. Here is the home of the mountain goat and 
the bighorn, the hoary marmot and the diminutive pika 
or coney, besides the birds that seek to shun the pres- 
ence of the ogling bird-lover. A trip into the Hudson- 
jan zone of nature’s arrangements will add a new 
chapter to the experience of the seeker for mountain 
wild life. 
_ The relation of environment to the varieties of 
species in Glacier Park may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to the chickadees. On the lower levels, in the 
neighborhood of Lake McDonald, Glacier Park 
Station, Many Glacier Hotel, St. Mary’s Lake, Water- 
ton Lakes, and the two forks of the Flathead River, 
tourists from the East will find regularly within call 
the long-tailed chickadee, a geographical variety of 
the familiar black-capped chickadee of the East. On 
the higher trails, however, and in the neighborhoods 
of the chalets and camps, the chickadee commonly 
seen will be the mountain chickadee, differing from 
the Eastern chickadee only by showing a distinctive 
white line over the eye separating the area of black 
color on the head. 

Again, taking a glimpse into the heavily forested 
localities of the west side of the Continental Divide, 
along the trails we are likely to note the brown-headed 
chickadee, clad much like the black-capped but with 
brown cap and back. Also, on the trails of the west 
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side throughout the mingling of the Transition and 
Canadian zones, the chestnut-backed chickadee may 
attract the attention of the hiker, with its quiet 
chickadee-like calls as it gleans for insect fare in the 
firs and spruces. This chickadee has the back and 
flanks strongly tinged with reddish-brown. The four 
chickadees mentioned are not mere geographical 
varieties, but are distinct species as recognized by 
authorities in ornithology. 

Another illustration of the relation of varying 
conditions of environment in a limited area to varieties 
of species may be cited in the grouse of Glacier Park. 
On the eastern borders, where many small reaches of 
the adjoining plains penetrate the lower valleys as 
shrubbery and lighter timber, and in the same fea- 
tures of the Transition zone on the west side, the 
Columbian sharp-tailed grouse regularly abounds. 
On about the same levels but in the more abundant 
woodlands, the gray ruffed grouse is generally seen; 
that is the game bird of the East popularly known as 
pheasant. 

On the higher trails through the heavier forests, 
the Franklin’s grouse, known as the “fool hen,” oc- 
casionally obtrudes itself upon the attention of the 
hiker or camper. Above the levels frequented by the 
ruffed grouse, in the Canadian and Hudsonian zones, 
occurs the fine large bird designated as Richardson’s 
or blue grouse. Finally, in the neighborhoods of the 
glaciers and the perennial snow, we meet the southern 
white-tailed ptarmigan, one of the special attractions 
of the bird life of Glacier Park. The ptarmigan is no 
larger than a bantam hen; a chance meeting with 
amother ptarmigan with her tiny chicks forms a 
red-letter day in the calendar of the ardent bird- 
lover. 

One may ask what locations in Glacier Park are 
the most advantageous for bird study in a limited 
vacation. 

The tourist from the East will be likely to enter 
the Park at Glacier Park Station, situated just outside 
of the southeastern border of the Park domain, with 
mountains a-plenty near by, but where the avifauna 
is chiefly characteristic of the Transition zone. From 
this point the bird-lover should go northward to the 
Many Glacier region, of which the center is the 
Many Glacier Hotel, located on Swift-current Lake. 
Here the birds are all around, with trails leading to 
Cracker Lake, Grinnell Lake, Iceberg Lake, Ptarmigan 
Lake, and Lake Sherbourne, all presenting features of 
Canadian, Hudsonian, and alpine wild life. Not far 
from Glacier Park Station, right up in the mountains, 
is the Two Medicine locality, offering an abundance 
of attractions both four-footed and feathered, with 
fine facilities for camping. Also, on the journey from 
Glacier Park to Many Glacier, lies the picturesque 
St. Mary’s district, inviting the nature lover to tarry 
there and begin his observations. 

The tourist from the West may prefer to enter 
Glacier Park via Belton, the gateway to the famed 
Lake McDonald region. From Belton an automobile 
drive of about three miles through a primeval forest 
of hemlock, larch, and spruce carries the observer to 
the foot of Lake McDonald, one of our most pictur- 
esque lakes, beset with alpine peaks whose shoulders 
carry perennial snow-banks and whose lower slopes 


are clad with undisturbed coniferous forests. At the 
head of Lake McDonald is located Lake McDonald 
Hotel, in the very heart of the bird-lovers” paradise. 
In this region, with trails leading conveniently to 
Sperry Glacier, Gunsight Pass, and Avalanche Basin, 
the serious bird student will find more than half of 
the kinds of: birds inhabiting Glacier Park, ineluding 
the ptarmigan. . 

A third center of interest for its diversified forms: 
of wild life is the Waterton Lake region. The upper 
lake crosses the International Boundary Line, and 
extends for about half its length into Glacier Park. 
At the foot of this lake—that is, on the Canadian side 
of the boundary line—is the settlement of Waterton, 
with the Prince of Wales as the chief hostelry. From 
Many Glacier a fine auto road leads via Babb, outside 
of the Park limits, to Cardston, Alberta, and then to 
Waterton. The upper Waterton Lake is environed 
for its full length by rugged and picturesque slopes; 
and only a few miles from the head of the lake rises 
Mt. Cleveland in a rocky and snow-clad summit 
more than ten thousand feet in altitude, as the highest 
peak in Glacier Park. 

The Waterton Lake region offers perhaps the 
most inviting features of wild life associated with the 
most attractive scenic environment of any portion of 
Glacier Park. South of the lake is the valley of 
Waterton River, which is fed by Olson Creek from the 
west. Off to the east is Goathaunt Mountain, and 
near by to the southeast is Mt. Cleveland. I once 
camped during a rainy week at the head of Waterton 
Lake, with several congenial companions; and our 
principal diversion was using our binoculars to keep 
track of a flock of nine mountain goats feeding regu- 
larly in a meadow about half the way up the side of 
Goathaunt. Most of the water birds of Glacier Park 
are to be noted at Waterton Lake, and the neighboring 
small valleys and wooded slopes harbor a good pro- 
portion of the feathered tenants of the two parks as 
an ecological unit. 

It is the countless miles of lake and stream margins 
which constitute the chief asset of Glacier National 
Park as one of the most prolific and inviting homes of 
native wild life. I have mentioned the three leading 
regions easily accessible, namely, the Lake McDonald 
region, the Many Glacier and St. Mary’s region, and 
the Waterton Lake region. Also, between the North 
Fork of the Flathead River and the Continental 
Divide, there is an unexplored district of large extent 
diversified by beautiful lakes, undisturbed forests, and 
minor valleys populous with bird life. In this portion 
of the Park are Logging Lake, Quartz Lake, Bowman 
Lake, and Kintla Lakes, each approximating Water- 
ton Lake in size, and all situated in attractive val- 
leys tributary to the North Fork. This northwestern 
portion of the Park offers alluring opportunities to the 
camper, the photographer, the fisherman, or the out- 
door man or woman interested in any phase of native 
wild life, from moose and elk to the chipmunks and 
gophers, from geese and swan to the kinglets and nut- 
hatches. 

Since the most of the lakes and streams of Glacier 
Park are margined by wooded slopes, without com- 
prising extended areas of swamp-marsh, this domain 


offers unrivaled opportunities for observations of the 
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habits of the tree-nesting ducks. Among the birds of 
this group are the American merganser, hooded mer- 
ganser, the wood duck, American golden-eye, Barrow’s 
‘golden-eye, the buffle-head, and the harlequin duck, 
several of which rank among the bird-beauties of the 
continent, and seldom fail to arouse the enthusiasm of 
both bird student and sportsman. On a fortunate oc- 
casion I watched the actions of a mother golden-eye 
in transporting her newly hatched offspring from a 
cavity high up in a dead hole on a lake shore to the 
water about fifty yards distant, carrying them in her 


4 


bill one by one until a brood of a dozen or more were 
safely started upon the struggle for existence. 

Also, the conditions in Glacier Park are very 
favorable to the ducks which nest in bushes or weeds 
near water, rather than extensive marshes. Among 
these are the red-breasted merganser, mallard, gad- 
wall, baldpate, green-winged teal, shoveler or spoon- 
bill, and pintail. 

In another article I shall give particular attention 
to some of the birds of Glacier Park not commonly 
seen in more eastern localities. 


Sir Oliver Lodge, Scientist and Spiritualist 


Leonard B. Gray 


HE scientific type of mind and the religious type 
of mind are quite distinct. Quite distinct even 
when existing in the same person. The strictly 

scientific mind rules out speculation, guess, emotion. 
It coldly searches for facts and bases its conclusions 
purely on facts discovered; when the mind of the 
scientist makes guesses and speculative adventures, as 
it sometimes does, it is not for the time strictly 
scientific, but of another type. Science stops on the 
facts discovered; religion leaps out beyond. Science 
is reasonable; religion, however much of it may use 
reason, is not reasonable but mystical. Religion is 
not without its facts, of course, and it does not like 
to be called unreasonable, but it is without facts and 
reason to the mind which will not venture out beyond 
the ranges of what it can see, hear, touch, weigh or 
measure. The scientific mind is predominantly ex- 
perimental, reasonable, cautious, calculating. The re- 
ligious mind is mystical, intuitive, adventurous. How 
then did the scientist, Sir Oliver Lodge, acquire such 
an interest in the unseen, spiritual world and make 
such great contributions in the field of religion in 
addition to his great contributions in the field of 
science? How did the scientist in him control and 
guide the religionist in him? 

I think that we can find a small reason (perhaps 
more than a small reason) for Lodge’s interest in spir- 
itual matters in his heredity and home life. His 
ancestors were well-educated, and not a few of them 
were talented. There were a few clergymen in his 
family. His father and mother were exceptionally 
energetic and industrious people, and brought their 
children up with the idea of the high value of work. 
Thus there were definite religious strains and influ- 
ences in Lodge’s background, and other influences if 
not definitely religious at least doubtless rooted in 
religion. 

Then there was the young man’s capacious mind, 
a natural result of such heredity and home life. Some 
minds are naturally narrow, and they may do great 
things in their narrow grooves, but outside of their 
narrow grooves they are very ignorant. And what is 
worse, they are close-minded to truth from many 
sources. Have we not all seen the narrow scientist, 
the narrow religionist, the narrow conservative, the 
narrow liberal? These men not infrequently do splen- 
did things in their own restricted fields, although they 
could be a bit finer in their own fields if they knew 
more of other fields, but outside of their own fields 


they are sadly prejudiced and unsympathetic. I 
rather feel that early in life Lodge cultivated the 
many interests and developed a capacious mind, that 
he doubtless inherited to a great degree, which in late 
life moved him to belittle the scientist who is nothing 
more than a scientist, the business man who does not 
learn to enjoy numerous pursuits outside of his 
business, and the religious fanatic, and to say: “‘We 
cannot understand a part without understanding the 
whole of life. To separate the aspects of the universe 
leads to narrowness.” It seems that both through 
natural endowment and training Lodge had a capa- 
cious type of mind that was quite different from the 
restricted, narrow mind of Charles Darwin, who cul- 
tivated, according to Gamaliel Bradford, little interest 
in music, beauty, philosophy, and religion. There 
are minds like those of Shakespeare, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Theodore Roosevelt, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, to mention only a few, that acquire many in- 
terests and viewpoints. And Lodge’s mind, it seems 
to us, bore this stamp of greatness. It is not difficult 
to thrust into such a mind interest in an unseen world. 

But the main reason for this scientist’s interest 
in the unseen was the peculiar speculative quality of 
his mind. Lodge once wrote that, although every in- 
dividual hears resemblance to its parents, every in- 
dividual organism is not merely the product of its 
parents, but the resulting personality in the human 
offspring is in some way independent in its aptitudes 
and possesses qualities not really transmitted. Per- 
haps this speculative quality was something new and 
not accounted for in Lodge. At any rate very early 
in life there apparently appeared in his make-up a 
sensitiveness to unseen things. He would think up 
to a certain point, then hold back affrighted by the pos- 
sibilities. Here, then, was a young man who was more 
than a plodding observer. Has he the regrettable 
lack of seeing beauty in the Sistine Madonna? Yes. 
But he has something much finer than what he lacks 
—a spirit that senses the suggestion of infinity, not the 
conventional plodder, not the unimaginative scholar 
or dullard, but the adventurous mind who was willing 
to conceive of possibilities yet unmeasured. Why 
does his mind steer to the study of electricity and 
magnetism? What is steering him? It is the haunt- 
ing, insistent presence of the thought that his work is 
to be among the imponderables. Let others confine 
their horizons to the discoveries made by microscope 
and test-tube—he would steer his course among the 
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secrets that have to be apprehended mentally and in- 
tuitively. Here was an exact observer plus a specu- 
lative mind. Here was a young man who was likely 
to be eminent in physics which he was studying and 
teaching in London and in religion. It is more than 
one may expect to find in one mind, but here are these 
two interests—two aptitudes—in the mind of this 
richly endowed youth. And this explorer into the 
unseen is going to be a better explorer for his scientific 
temper, which will keep his mind free from prejudice 
and dogmatism. : 

Of course young Lodge has far yet to travel to 
that day when he can sit down and write with con- 
viction that he believes the spiritual world is a reality, 
that there are many orders or grades of beings, that 
the human spirit continues to live after it leaves this 
order of existence, that there is no insuperable barrier 
between these different grades of existence, and that 
under certain conditions intereommunion can take 
place. A long way to travel! But his speculative type 
of mind is a star that goes before him and leads him 
on. It makes him receptive to a peculiar kind of in- 
fluence that is to play upon him and to the type of 
people who are to come into his life. 

From the time he was a mere boy of twelve 
his aunt had taught and urged him to work things 
out for himself. It was this energetic woman who 
urged him to continue his scientific studies. And she 
it was who directed his attention to the possibility of 
a future existence. Before her death she promised to 
return to him if possible. From the other side she 
would be always loving and helping him. 

I have been mentioning the capacious and specu- 
lative mind of young Lodge, the type of mind in which 
the seeds of new truth are apt to sink deep and take 
root. Yet he was not without prejudice—although 
more open than the average mind—concerning spirit- 
ualism. I like to think of that night he follows one 
of his students, Edmund Gurney, to the latter’s room. 
Gurney is writing a book, “‘Phantasms of the Living.” 
He tells Lodge that a vivid impression made upon one 
person could reverberate and he received by suf- 
ficiently sensitive people at a distance. I fancy Lodge 
listening rather half-heartedly, thinking perhaps of 
some unfinished experiment in physics. He does not 
take the matter seriously. He is winning success and 


recognition in the field of science. Why should he 
delve into this foolishness? 

Then our young scientist meets F. W. H. Myers, 
a great classical scholar who is interested in super- 
normal occurrences. Myers brings him in contact 
with Charles Richet and William James. It is through 
the influence of the latter that a Mrs. Piper is being 
sent over fr6m America. With this lady, and with 
Myers looking on, Lodge has his first mediumistic 
sitting. It is at the first sitting or at one a short time 
later that the young man’s aunt speaks in her well- 
remembered voice. The results from these early and 
many later sittings convince Lodge beyond the least 
shadow of doubt of the reality of the unseen world 
and of the ability on the part of those on the other side 
to communicate with those on this side. Myers, 
whose great knowledge of literature Lodge admires, 
is gradually leading this scientist to conceive of no 
end of time and space, nor of human development, 
of no barriers save the barriers of flesh, ignorance and 
error—just infinite harmony and love and progress. 

Through the many years of careful, honest re- 
search and experiment, through the years of skeptical 
regard to full acceptance, the story of Lodge’s growth 
and change is remarkable. He has arrived at his 
conclusions not through guess work or through mys- 
ticism, although he would not exclude the mystical 
experience from the religious life, but through the 
scientific method of experimenting honestly and 
thoroughly. His conversations with his aunt, Myers, 
and his son, Raymond, from the other realms are not 
mystical experiences or beliefs, but the kind of realities, 
as far as Lodge is concerned, that the scientist would 
call real and accept as sufficient data upon which to 
base conclusions. And so for years he has been setting 
us free from that prejudiced mind that is reluctant 
and slow to admit the existence of an order real as 
ours from which people can send messages. He has 
been lifting our beliefs to new possibilities, to doors 
that open beyond our little world of physical exist- 
ence. Whether we accept all that he claims or not, 
we must respect his inquiring, fair-minded attitude. 
And so the contribution he passes on to us is not so 
much his beliefs as his attitude, an attitude that ad- 
mits no limitations of knowledge, experience and 
growth. 


False Prophets 


Margaret B. Crook 


They wrong mankind who name forbearance sin, 
Who write up slogans that cut short the way 

Of generous thinking and of fair good-will. 

They thrust our hearts and minds into the gloom 
Of their own fury who make bold to say 

That we must walk the narrow path they point, 
Abandoning all other, knowing but 

Such starveling doctrine as they choose to yield. 
Dwarfing our growth, and feeding on our hate, 
They damage and distort the human race. 


We shall reject them—men of bitter blood, 
They have no patience with the long slow toil 
Of progress; but would make robots of men 
In worlds mechanical. They deny the mind, 


And camouflage the heart to bitter ends, 
Withhold from youth the precious heritage 
Of toleration and humane desire 

Won through long years by faithful witnesses 
To the great vision of humanity 
Emancipated from the rule of fear. 


We shall reject them—and they shall give place 
To those with understanding of the need 

Of many peoples for their difference, 

Of many minds their liberty to think, 

In terms of noble amity, the thoughts 

Of world collaboration purged of dread. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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A Statement to the Christian Leader 


Fred S. Carver 


HIS concerns our Newark church. In order to 

clear some of the smoke and fog resulting from 

a lot of unnecessary publicity given to a matter 

that is hardly as big or important as it has been made 

to seem, I make this statement hoping that it may 

shed some light on a picture that has become dis- 
torted. 

This is one man’s view, in his capacity as an 
officer of the church concerned. You will doubtless 
hear, in addition, from the trustees. 

In view of the great amount of publicity, most of 
it adverse, that has been given the so-called “Garner 
situation,” particularly in the Leader, and as one whose 
duty it has been to take some of the brunt of it, I am 
asking that this statement be published in the Leader, 
with display equal to the matter previously published 
from people entirely outside our church. Even though 
1 rather deplore unnecessary publicity, strange as 
that may seem to some, this appears to be necessary 
now. 
This should not be a matter for public debate, 
and is not going to be, as far as our church is con- 
cerned. 

Some people may wonder how it got to be the 
“Garner” situation. Many, though not all, seem to 
have forgotten that behind that was a church, and its 
people, which still remain, and a property valued at 
upwards of a quarter of a million dollars. It is not a 
private one-man affair, although it was private as far 
as that church was concerned, and still is, if some 
privacy in its affairs is a privilege of a church. 

But this is not, I assure you, a constitutional 
crisis, or as important as the Supreme Court situation, 
the Bill of Rights, or the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It is really quite simple. 

A parish was dissatisfied with the services ren- 
dered by a minister. This in a liberal congregational 
church. They decided, in open meeting, legally and 
properly held, to have a change of ministers, and so 
voted. This vote was also confirmed in a written, 
signed petition, by about 74 percent of the legal regis- 
tered membership of that church, as of the date of 
that vote. 

Mr. Garner had fair play, plus, in that meeting, 
at which he was repudiated. This he will know in his 
heart and soul. (The Editor of the Leader was in- 
vited by the trustees to be there. He did not come.) 

I feel compelled to say that Mr. Garner seems to 
show bad sportsmanship, when in fact he has lost in 
a fair fight. He insisted on having this, started it, and 
had in it the advantage of using the pulpit against the 
people of the church and the trustees who represented 
them. Heis also strong in play with words, and seems 
to have a flair for publicity. But in the opinion of the 
people of the church, he was weak in works and deeds. 

He refused the courtesy of the pulpit to Dr. Etz 
of our General Convention. 

There was no true question of free speech for the 
minister. He had had it for seven years, and failed 
to make the grade with his church and people. But 
now that they want some measure of free speech on 


their own account, he is surprised and indignant, and 
he incites Dr. Holmes to fulminate for him, as part of 
what appears to be a general campaign of sabotage 
through others. This publicity was started by Mr. 
Garner, before he was outside the doors of the church. 
It hardly shows good sportsmanship, or good losing. 

The trustees and people of the church have tried 
to avoid hurting Mr. Garner unnecessarily, throughout 
the repeated blasts of publicity from him, and through 
his friends (?) outside the church. This he could have 
terminated at any time, if he did not approve. His 
good faith may be judged there. The trustees have 
taken no part up to now in this inspired publicity. 

The net result is, we think, hurting Mr. Garner, 
and his future usefulness to any church, much more 
than it has hurt our church and its trustees. Would 
it not seem, if Mr. Garner is so good and the people 
and trustees of the church so bad, that he would do as 
he said he would do if not supported—go his way 
“sadly but willingly?” That is what he said, before 
the vote of the people at the regular parish meeting 
of the church, when for the first time greater part of 
its real voting membership was present and he was 
repudiated. 

He might otherwise perhaps be in a position to 
prove, in another church, by his works—and not by 
words and phrases, which he can turn beautifully— 
that he is right, and the people of our church wrong. 
But there is considerable question as to whether or 
not that was his real desire. 

Meantime, at any rate, since that vote, the av- 
erage attendance at the church is already up 33 per- 
cent, from the extremely low ebb to which it had 
slowly dropped under Mr. Garner’s stewardship. 
This based on the total average for the last year, and 
even before we have obtained a permanent minister. 

Mr. Garner was a good “joiner.” One local 
paper listed fourteen organizations that he belonged 
to before he left the church. (Perhaps he did not tell 
the reporter, but the trustees did not, and they knew 
of more.) Many have wondered how he had any time 
at all for his church. 

He was a visionary, most of us thought, but it . 
would seem without much vision. His income did 
not result from his own efforts or leadership in his 


' church. The two hardly seemed to connect in his 


mind. 

A prominent leader of the denomination, of 
mature and successful experience, has said that our 
trouble seemed to be that we had a man who felt him- 
self more prophet than minister, trying to drive rather 
than lead his people. 

I do not know, as a layman, whether a minister 
should be the servant or master of his church. A 
little of both, perhaps. But first a leader, I am sure. 

The pulpit of our church is a free pulpit if there 
ever was one. But its people will not, in the long run, 
allow anyone to prostitute that pulpit for propaganda, 
or use the church for meetings and activities of which 
its members do not approve, and at the same time 
support and pay the minister while he runs a campaign 
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against them. They are not that foolish, and, with 
apologies to Mr. Lewis (Sinclair, please), have said, 
“Tt can’t happen here.” 

The trustees and people of the church have, it 
seems to me, shown more real Christian spirit in this 
situation than their minister. They have stood for 
ridicule and abuse from their pulpit and the public 
press. This so far without retaliation, but there prob- 
ably is a limit to their patience. 

Even the Leader has seemed to lend itself to this, 
without the editorial fairness that should be due one 
of its own churches. It captions a letter from Dr. 
Holmes “Garner Outrage.”” It is without doubt an 
outrage—but not that way! 

One does not even have to be an editor to recog- 
nize artificial publicity. 

In a newspaper, Dr. Holmes is quoted as saying: 


As a minister of the church, when this episode took 
place in Newark I felt the integrity, dignity and honor 
of my profession were at stake. When Mr. Garner’s pul- 
pit was seized and held against him, it was an injury to 
every minister. 

Workers who use their hands have long since 
learned to stand together, but never before, to my 
knowledge, have professional workers united in the 
vindication of the honor of their profession. Now I 
know, because of what has happened here, that some 


day we shall be completely organized, and if you lay- 
men seek to violate the sanctity of the free pulpit, you 
will go without ministers. 

This under a headline—‘‘Holmes Warns Clergy- 
men May Organize.’”’ Dr. Holmes is a minister of the 
church—maybe—but how come “Mr. Garner’s pulpit?” 

If that means a ministers’ union, I hardly think 
our church would be thus disposed to employ a member 
of it. In such case the church might perhaps be 
picketed by a group of alleged “liberal ministers.” 
(That idea seems to have been overlooked.) But it 
would hardly keep any really liberal minister away, 
and it might bring us a man. In that case he would 
be one with backbone as well as a Christian spirit, 
tolerance and understanding. 

The people of our church, and probably the de- 
nomination, are not so guileless that they do not recog- 
nize the trick of trying to make this look like an issue 
between liberals and conservatives instead of liberals 
and radicals. But in our case at Newark, this is by 
no means the main issue. Moreover, there is no real 
issue of free speech there. 

These people are simply looking for a leader now 
—one who will lead, not drive; build, not tear down; 
see some good in what we have, not just in what is to 
be; as far as possible in the spirit of the man we are all 
supposed to be trying to follow. 


The Church, the Layman, and the Minister’ 


Robert M. Rice 


All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye unto them. Mat- 
thew 7 : 12. 


HAT is the purpose of the church? What is 

V V the task of the layman? What is the work of 

the minister? There was a time when all 

these questions were answered very quickly and 

easily. The purpose of the church was to align people 

with the cause of institutional religion and in that 

way to prepare them for the next life. Laymen and 

ministers were to do all in their power to bring every 

soul to Christ, that greater numbers enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

To be fair to this period of religious history, one 
must say that all the interests of the church were not 
other-worldly. But other efforts, even if they as- 
sumed considerable importance, were secondary. If 
there were injustice, plagues, famines, poverty and 
starvation, it was too bad, but at least people could 
think that if they accepted the ministrations of the 
church the suffering of the present would be wiped 
away in the joy of eternity. 

We have swung quite a way from such a view. 
Laymen are not interested in academic theology. 
Ministers are not preaching other-worldly doctrinal 
sermons. In fact, if you were led blindfolded into 
some churches on certain Sundays just to hear the 
sermon, if you were not told where you were, you 
might think you were in a class room listening to a 
lecture on government or economics. 

There came a real demand for ministers to be 
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practical; to make their sermons about every-day 
affairs; to speak in terms of business and government. 
We no longer could think of Jesus as the pale, ema- 
ciated Galilean, sad and forlorn. We began thinking 
of him as a manly man, and yet a spiritual one. We 
began to see that he was interested in the affairs of his 
day, and that in his spirit we should be interested in 
the affairs of our day. With this thought in mind 
sometimes religion has been forgotten as ministers 
have given all their time to the affairs of the day. 

The purpose of the church is to bring the King- 
dom of God here on earth. How is that kingdom to 
come? If this question were asked of a group collected 
on Boston Common, I can hear one shouting, ‘‘Give us 
the Townsend Plan and we will have the Kingdom of 
God.”’ Another, “Socialism will bring it.” Others 
would favor co-operatives, and the social credit sys- 
tem, and so on and on. 

The church is asked by those interested in these 
various systems to work for these systems. Is this 
the work of the church? Some think so. I disagree. 
I do not believe that any system of business or govern- 
ment will in itself produce a Utopia. Given men of 
good will, intelligence, I think many of these systems 
might be used to advantage. Given men of ill will 
and a lack of intelligence, no system will bring the 
conditions of which the idealists dream. 

I am not making a plea for the status quo. I~ 
believe that, the purpose of the church being to bring 
the Kingdom of God on earth, the work of the minister 
is to try to instill the spirit of religion in individuals. 
The task of the layman is to take that spirit of good 
will and try to apply it to business and politics. 
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The minister should try to instill into his people 
a faith in certain values without which few men can 
labor for the good of their fellows. If you believe that 
the human race is not worth working for, you are not 
likely to become very enthusiastic about working for 
it. If you think that human nature does not have 
within it the possibility of development and change, 
then you are not very apt to be interested in projects 
attempting to untwist twisted lives. If you believe 
that any attempt to improve world conditions is 
futile, then you are apt to ignore opportunities for 
improvement. If you believe that might makes right 
and that the only way to get ahead is to think of one- 
self and family, you are not likely to be inspired to do 
very much for the good of someone whom you do not 
know. 

The strongest of us need to renew our faith in 
high values. President Roosevelt in his inaugural 
address said: ‘“‘We are moving toward an era of good 
feeling. But we realize that there can be no era of 
good feeling save among men of good will.”” There is 
the challenge to the church. You laymen are to take 
good will out into your daily affairs and find some 
way to express it. How are you to do that in your 
work? I do not know. You know your business far 
better than I do. Your part as laymen is to express 
the faith of the church in the life of the world. 


To Rescue 


\ 

A layman speaking to me a few days ago said 
that there are frequently matters which may be 
right technically, but which are not of enough im- 
portance to fight about. He told me that he had 
found in handling men that if he thought back to the 
time when he was a laborer, he could understand 
why the men reacted as they did, and he could manage 
them with understanding and good will on both 
sides. 

The spirit of religion with the Golden Rule is 
still the outlook which will eventually solve some of 
the great problems of capital and labor. The reason 
the problems are so hard to solve is because so many 
have broken away from religion completely. They 
have lost faith in their fellows. They have lost faith 
in themselves. They have lost faith in all the ideals 
which Jesus spent his life teaching. They have faith 
only in some system of economics, government, or 
international law. 

We need more faith in man as a son of God; more 
faith in the power of truth and honesty, and consid- 
eration for others. May the church enlist in its or- 
ganization new strength and ideas to enable it to con- 
tinue to build men of good will, that an era of good 
will may actually come. When that era comes we shall 
have approached a just economic order and all the 
other things needed in a Kingdom of God on earth. 


the South 


William R. Amberson 


HE history books assure us that, after two cen- 
turies of chattel slavery, an awakened nation, 
led by a gallant band of abolitionists, swept 

away this social anachronism in the bitter struggle of 
our Civil War, from which conflict a new South has 
risen. This hopeful picture of Southern economy is 
not entirely false, for great advances have indeed been 
made. But Dixie still lags behind in the national 
procession. The shadow of the plantation still lies 
heavy and dark across her hills and plains. 

In recent days that shadow has lengthened until 
it has fallen athwart the nation, and into Washington 
itself. A knowledge of the perilous condition of a great 
rural population, numbering at least eight million souls, 
has spread throughout the country. This discovery 
has burst upon the nation with an impact comparable 
to the furor produced by the conditions existing under 
chattel slavery. 

It required the accentuated misery of the great 
depression to force this rediscovery of the Southern 
agrarian problem. Yet many factors had previously 
been at work to prepare the way. Of basic significance 
has been a fundamental change in race relationships. 
While some of the colored race escaped to a higher life 
in the North, or in Southern cities, a great population 
of poor whites drifted into service in the cotton and 
tobacco fields, particularly in the western cotton areas 
of Texas and Oklahoma, where half of the cotton is 
now produced. So extensive has been this racial inter- 
change that now more than sixty percent of Southern 
agricultural laborers are white. The time-honored 
picture of smiling Negroes singing contentedly as they 
pick the ripe cotton gives a false idea of present con- 


ditions. It neglects the white worker and his wife, 
who grow three-fourths of the crop. It omits to sketch 
in the toiling multitudes of children, of both races, who, 
from the tender age of five or six, struggle to augment 
the family income. It ignores the existence of a Negro 
landlord group which often exploits its labor more 
bitterly than the white masters. The Southern prob- 
lem is no longer a race issue. It has become predomi- 
nantly a class issue. 

A second factor operating to prepare the ground 
for the rediscovery of the problem has been the de- 
voted labors of a group of Southern sociologists, who 
have been amassing the data necessary for a scientific 
interpretation of the present scene. At the University 
of North Carolina a distinguished school of scholars, 
led by such men as Odum, Vance, and Woofter, have 
published a series of illuminating analyses of the 
situation. At Fisk, Charles Johnson and his students 
have made a significant contribution. At Atlanta, Alex- 
ander, Raper, and others have for years sought racial 
understanding through the Interracial Commission. 

A third factor has been the operations of govern- 
ment itself. The acreage-reduction program came in 
the nick of time to save a large percentage of South- 
ern landlords from bankruptcy. Hundreds of mil- 
lions poured into their pockets in plow-up and rental 
benefits. An artificial scarcity of cotton, combined 
with currency devaluation, shot up prices to a level 
where profits could again be made. A tottering econ- 
omy was salvaged for yet another run. The plight of 
agriculture was dramatized. 

The workers in the fields had little part in that 
salvation. Their share of the governmental benefits, 
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even on the contract basis, was negligibly small (for 
share-croppers in 1934-1935, one part in nine), and 
vast numbers of them were illegally denied even this 
small sop. Some landlords were undoubtedly enabled, 
by the program, to stay in business and so continue 
to hire laborers who otherwise would have been thrown 
out of employment. But many other operators, com- 
pletely ignoring the labor clauses of the acreage-re- 
duction contract, reduced their working force. In 
some sections thousands of families, largely white, 
were thrown out of employment and forced to join 
other thousands already upon the relief rolls. Even 
with the present upturn at least 200,000 families re- 
main caught in an economic No-Man’s Land, without 
access to acreage, and subsisting on the most uncer- 
tain of casual labor, or drawing a meager sustenance 
from an ever-dwindling relief program, now verging 
toward complete liquidation. 

Whatever the faults of the government program, 
it has led directly to a fourth element in the situation 
which has furnished the final spark needed to set off 
the present blaze of national interest. For the first 
time in their history, the workers in these fields, 
goaded to desperation by the suffering of the depres- 
sion years, yet hoping just a little from the promises of 
guaranteed tenure and financial benefits written into 
the government contracts, have formed their own or- 
ganizations. First in Alabama, then more sturdily and 
effectively in Arkansas and Oklahoma, they have or- 
ganized to work for their own economic education and 
enfranchisement. In comparison with their great 
need, these unions remain pitifully feeble and inade- 
quate. But the germ of a great movement is there. 
It gathers momentum from month to month, sup- 
ported by a great devotion among the rank and file, 
and a genuine rapprochement between the races, 
recognizing at last their essential community of 
economic interest. J. R. Butler, national president 
of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, and H. L. 
Mitchell, its executive secretary, are former share- 
croppers who are now devoting their full energies 
to this work. 

The initial struggles of these organized groups 
have lifted the Southern agrarian problem to the na- 
tional stage. The campaign of violence, terrorism, 
and falsehood launched against these poor people by 
the defenders of the status quo, has written a bloody 
new chapter in the annals of the American labor 
movement. The people themselves have maintained 
an extraordinary discipline of non-violent tactics. A 
national publicity, largely favorable to their cause, has 
forced governmental intervention of various types. 
Gardner Jackson, Washington representative of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, has been a powerful 
aid in putting the Union case before governmental 
agencies. The grave character of the problem is widely 
recognized among federal administrators. Many of 
them have given sympathy and help. F. E. R. A. 
came to feed the multitudes dispossessed by A. A. A. 
Rural rehabilitation, a concept and a program which 
originated in the brain of Colonel Lawrence West- 
brook, reached out to re-establish thousands of de- 
serving families on lands leased by the government, or 
to sell small farms to groups of the most able. Re- 
settlement Administration expanded the work. 
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For many months all appeals for the defense of 
civil liberties went unanswered. Washington was 
loath to challenge the political rings which dominate 
the Southern countryside. But recently the Depart- 
ment of Justice has entered the scene to prosecute 
the leader of the vigilante band which has long ter- 
rorized a large part of Crittenden County, Arkansas. 
With the conviction of Paul Peacher for holding a 
group of Union members in peonage the tide may 
have turned for the better. 

In recent months private philanthropy has en- 
tered the field in significant ways. The Rosenwald 
Foundation has financed new studies in the field, to 
supplement those made by the research departments 
of W. P. A. Co-operative Farms, Incorporated, es- 
tablished through the interest of Dr. Sherwood Eddy, 
has launched its first project near Hillhouse, Missis- 
sippi. There, on a 2000-acre tract, under the able 
directorship of Sam Franklin and Blaine Treadway, 
a group of families belonging to the Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union are hammering out a new pattern for 
Southern agricultural life, in which co-operation is 
stressed in both production and consumption activities. 

Distinguished Southern leaders are speaking for 
these people. The Southern Policy Committee, led 
by such men as Professor H. C. Nixon, Francis P. 
Miller, and Brooks Hays, is devoting most of its 
energies to work for new legislation in their behalf. 

In a deep and vital sense the present move toward 
organization of tenants and share-croppers, at least in 
the Arkansas-Oklahoma area, is due to the resurgence 
of Christian idealism among the people, or is at least 
intimately connected with their religious beliefs. This 
is particularly true among the colored members. 
Union meetings frequently open with prayer. Some 
of the Union organizers are proletarian preachers 
who work in the fields among their people on week- 
days, and lead church services on Sunday. Foremost 
among such leaders is W. L. Blackstone, minister of a 
small Baptist congregation near Wynne, Arkansas. 
Wynne stands upon a ridge of land to which thousands 
of refugee share-croppers have fled from the flood 
waters of the St. Francis and White Rivers. Black- 
stone and other Union organizers have been going 
from one Red Cross camp to another, strengthening 
the Union morale, and extending its membership. 
Blackstone is the only share-cropper member of the 
President’s Special Committee on Farm Tenancy. 

From middle class origins such college-trained 
seminary graduates as Howard Kester and Sam 
Franklin have come to work with the Union. The 
Fellowship of Southern Churchmen has brought to- 
gether a group of young ministers who are actively 
working for social justice in the South. Christian 
ministers and laymen from every section of the country 
have sent aid and encouragement. Dr. James Myers, 
Dr. William Spofford, and other officials of the 
Federal Council of Churches have given important 
help. 

Unfortunately there is a dark side to this picture. 
On the whole, the organized Christian churches of 
the Cotton Belt are antagonistic to efforts for Union 
organization or social experimentation. Many min- 
isters have been actively hostile. For some months 
the operations of the vigilante bands in Poinsett 
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County, Arkansas, were directed by the Rev. J. Abner 
Sage, labor-baiting Methodist parson of Marked 
Tree. The white church has largely lost its contacts 
with the rural workers, and even the Negro church 
shows some signs of disintegration. The white churches 
are almost always to be found in the towns and vil- 
lages, particularly in the delta country. They are 
everywhere controlled by the planter aristocracy, and 
their ministers are not free to criticize the manifold 
abuses of the region. Even in Memphis, no Christian 
minister, liberal or orthodox, has ever given more 
than the most temporary and casual attention to this 
pressing problem. 


Christianity thus flows on in two separate streams. . 


One moves close to the masses of the people, meeting 
in dilapidated structures in rural and urban slums, 
and still fulfills, in spite of ignorance and superstition, 
something of its historic mission of hope and regenera- 
tion among the poor and oppressed, as in the opening 
centuries of its life. The other waters the religious 
life of that minority of the population which forms 
Dixie’s middle and upper classes, housed in splendid 
structures, predominantly fundamentalist in theology, 
and devoid of all social conscience. Here men meet 
to forget their social obligations in the fervor of the 
old-time religious attitudes. 

Religious liberalism can make scant headway in 
such a situation. The masses are steeped in ignorance, 
and the classes in racial and religious prejudice. In 
order to penetrate the South, liberal religion must 
be bold to grapple with the fundamental economic 
factors in this difficult scene. Southern liberals, dis- 
mayed by the intensity and bitterness of the inherited 
prejudices which surround them, have been all too 
ready to temporize or retreat on social issues, in order 
to secure some peace in the exercise of their heterodox 
religious ideas. 

At the very moment when interest in the Southern 
scene is at its peak, there is grave danger that the na- 
tion may fail once more to meet the problem with a 
real solution. The tenancy commissions which have 
been set up by the governors of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, and, most recently, by President Roosevelt 
himself, have shown a marked tendency to favor a 
small individual subsistence homestead. Tenancy 
legislation now under discussion will almost certainly 
adopt such a program. All present proposals are 
utterly inadequate to meet the situation. It must be 
remembered that at least 3,000,000 tenant families 
throughout America are potential candidates for re- 
habilitation. Of these, half live in the Southern states. 
A yearly appropriation of $100,000,000 will finance 
about 25,000 families to get possession of a small farm. 
This is less than one percent of the total. Meanwhile 
present owners are losing their farms at an even faster 
rate. According to a recent statement of Secretary 
Wallace, the present rate of increase in tenant families 
is about 200,000 a year. All the reforms introduced 
under the New Deal have been unable to terminate 
this trend toward tenancy. The H. O. L. C. is now 
foreclosing thousands of farms and dwellings. We 
may shortly witness the spectacle of Resettlement 
Administration rehabilitating some of those dis- 
possessed by this other branch of government, just as, 
in 1934, F. E. R. A. was forced to come to the aid of 


thousands of farm families thrown out of work by the 
acreage-reduction program of the A. A. A. 

It is an open question whether anyone will ulti- 
mately benefit by such chasing of the twin devils of 
tenancy and unemployment around the stump. The 
truth of the matter is that most of our thinking about 
these problems is still extraordinarily naive. More 
than anything else we need a period of social experi- 
mentation with new forms of land tenure and agrarian 
organization. It ought, by now, to be abundantly 
clear that the small farm homestead cannot maintain 
itself, in our present economic order. Yet most present 
proposals ask us to return to the very system whose 
inefficiency has been fully demonstrated. 

The members and trustees of the Delta Co- 
operative Farm are seeking to explore another way 
of life. We start with the recognition that, particu- 
larly in the cotton country, the small farmer is at a 
tremendous disadvantage in the production and mar- 
keting of his crop. We believe that powerful economic 
forces have been responsible for the aggregation of 
farm lands into larger and larger holdings. We hold 
that the large plantation has definite advantages which 
must not be lost. We seek to secure for our members 
every financial advantage which large operations 
make possible. Our land is held in trust by the trus- 
tees, who receive no part of the income. Our members 
are building an equity in the property through their 
own labors, and they will ultimately own the farm, 
as a co-operative group, together with all improve- 
ments which they make upon it. In their first year 
equity and improvements have amounted to more 
than $5,000 for the thirty-three families of both races 
already on the farm, and the average income was 
slightly more than $800 per family. This is a very low 
income, but somewhat better than the average cropper 
family has been getting in the past five years. As 
more land is cleared the productivity will of course 
rise. 

We believe in the establishment of small villages 
with every house near to the store, the school, the 
church, and the community center. In our newly- 
erected community building we have radios, pianos, a 
medical clinic, and now a library. Night schools are 
open to all adult members of the co-operative, under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Young, formerly 
of the Westtown Friends School. The people are 
organized in both producers’ and consumers’ co-opera- 
tives. As producers, they grow the principal field 
crops, now cotton and alfalfa, in large fields with group 
operation. So far as possible we are using tractors in 
plowing and cultivation. A large community garden, 
now about to be irrigated, furnishes vegetables for the 
whole farm. As consumers, the people operate a 
co-operative store on the Rochdale principle. In its 
first months it has greatly increased its stock, and paid 
a patronage dividend of nine percent. Our people 
are accustomed to dealing at commissary stores where 
they have often been charged as much as twenty-five 
cents on the dollar for credit. We pay cash wages, 
as advance dividends, and the store runs largely on a 
cash basis. A co-operative council of five members 
directs most of the details of operation. It is elected 
by the whole group, every three months. 

Some of our people have found it impossible to 
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adjust themselves to a mode of life so different from 
that to which they have been accustomed. At the 
close of our first year the management asked three 
families to leave, and several more left of their own 
volition. All families came with the understanding 
that the first year was a trial period. When the perma- 
nent co-operative is formed it will consist of families 
who find the co-operative technique congenial. To 
many the farm has come as an opportunity for as- 
sured labor which they had not known for years. 
Such, in barest outline, is the Delta Co-operative 


Farm at the moment. Protected by one of the oldest 
and strongest levees in the South, its men are pre- 
paring the soil for the new crop at the very time that 
the greatest flood in history rolls down the river. It 
stands as a challenge to the old plantation system, 
seeking to conserve every value which that system has 
developed, yet to make a fairer division of its benefits, 
and to release the human energies latent in even the 
poorest of these people when they realize that the 
products of their labor will not be stripped from them, 
but will build for them an ever richer and fuller life. 


Disaster—AlIl It Means and No More 


John Malick 


E never have seen so much old stock in the show 
windows as in this flood district in these last 
weeks. Successive stages of things, once the 

last word, were brought out of the warehouses, market- 
able again, as we slipped back to subsistence level: old 
boats, anything that floated, candles, kerosene lamps, 
anything to boil and bathe in, the old rain-barrel at 
the corner of the house. Every enterprise naturally 
capitalizes the situation to work off whatever it handles, 
and properly so, that serves keeping going and getting 
back. All are running advertisements in the papers, 
the movers, wreckers, fumigators, builders, cleaners of 
all sorts. 

Churches deal in interpretations, little inter- 
pretations, large interpretations. A major disaster 
ealls for a major interpretation. So, as a part of their 
contribution, the churches will be bringing out their 
stock, new and old: what this flood means, their justi- 
fication of God to man and man to God in this event. 
It will be a varied assortment, stages of thought long 
gone from the scene, older than candles and rain- 
barrels. Statistics will be gathered of the number 
rescued, housed, tons of groceries, gallons of water, 
boats assembled, dollars contributed. Other as vital 
statistics would be a compilation of all the inter- 
pretations, explanations, justifications, of this flood 
in all the churches, in the city, in the little towns, at 
the crossroads, up the coves. 

Over the air we have heard exhortations to the 
faithful to ask if it would please Him to close the win- 
dows of heaven at this time against further precipi- 
tation. Last summer it was asked if it would please 
Him to open his treasury of the rain. This is a very 
old and widespread interpretation, older than candles 
and rain barrels, an implied connection between the 
minds of men and the great Mind that Has his hand on 
the levers, turning on, shutting off, on signal from 
the prayerful on the earth. We have the statistics of 
rainfall in this valley fora century. It has been a great 
praying valley. Perhaps few places have said as many 
prayers making suggestions about the weather. 

We have heard the exhortation to look to the 
Rock of Ages in this untoward event, a sure anchor- 
age. Some thousands of people have been in very 
perilous positions,—hanging on to trees and telegraph 
poles; floating down stream on top of houses; holding 
on to wreckage; rowing amid shifting, uncharted cur- 
rents, over hidden reefs, the tops of houses; tangled in 
wires, dead and alive. In all this, wet and shivering, 


floating or sinking, is the admonition to remember that 
they always are safe through the personal representa- 
tive of the Great Manipulator of the rain who stilled 
small waves on a little inland sea, with floods pre- 
sumably in his jurisdiction. 

There is bound to be brought out from old stock 
the view that floods are punitive instruments. In 
our religious tradition the connection is close between 
the rain guage and the sin guage. A large flood sug- 
gests sin on a large scale. It is the method said to 
have been used to liquidate the earth and start again. 
Those who had forgotten it from the Sunday school had 
it recalled in ‘Green Pastures.’ This, too, is an old 
interpretation, older than candles and lanterns. It is 
very difficult to make out that the processes of nature 
have the same code as the churches and the legisla- 
tures. Is it true to say to all these in the inundated 
districts that the depth of water in their place has close 
relation to their murder rate, their church attendance 
and the number of skeptics they harbor in their midst? 
Is there observable relation between the flood ravage 
in a place and its rating by the religionists and moral- 
ists? One of the columnists thinks that if one place 
he knows had been buried deepest under water, it 
would have been easier for him to see in this “a 
judgment of the Lord.’”’ But when he sees better 
places deeper under he cannot make out any relation 
between flood ravage and moral conditions. Louis- 
ville, Paducah, Cincinnati and Cairo got more dis- 
ciplining than the place he thought most deserved 
drowning out. That any large movement of nature is 
selective of its victims on theological or moral grounds, 
would be difficult to make out. Nature may have her 
code of morals, but it is not ours. 

Floods mean enough without these gratuitous 
meanings imported in. A rational being gets all that 
is in experience and no more. Beings not so rational 
get more of meaning out of it than it has in it. An 
animal learns from sitting once on a hot stove, not to 
sit on any stove, hot or cold. Sitting on a hot stove 
is a mistake, but a cold stove is safe enough. There 
are several things to be learned from this flood that 
mean enough, that are bad enough, without these 
imaginative meanings such as that the Great Maker 
of Events is shaking down this valley for sins of com- 
mission and omission, while the Hudson, which flows 
through a territory of not over-saintly folk, keeps to 
its banks. 

We hear that it is a fine thing to have a flood, 
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as it was to have a war, to show how our people will 
forget their differences in the alleviation of distress. 
It is paying high tuition to go through a flood to 
learn over again what we knew before, that people are 
generous; that in the pinch of circumstance they will 
forget their individual getting on in terms of the com- 
mon fate if they are pressed hard enough. At best, it 
is a costly way of showing the better side of human 
nature for two weeks. Disaster is not a clean credit on 
human nature’s better side. Acquisitiveness, display 
and distinction function about as in normal times. 
Those who worked at war activities did not have their 
doctrine of human nature enhanced enough to justify 
the war. War itself is such a debit on the human na- 
ture side that all the good works it calls forth are 
only a small credit entry against the high debit. 
Floods do not say as much about human nature as 
wars do, but the good works in floods are mixed and 
spotty as to evidence of human nature’s better side. 
The price is too high for so small a revelation. 

In the world economy, water once covered all the 
planet. It settled in its place, taking about three- 
fourths of the surface of the globe, and there it remains 
at a rather constant level. It is the great catch-basin, 
large enough to receive all the water from one-fourth 
of the earth without being affected. It rises and sinks 
by centuries, but does not flood with the spring. It 
about heeds the injunction, ‘““Thus far shalt thou come 
and no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.’’ On the land, water found its place, always 
humbly the lowest place, at the bottom of the folds 
of the hills. The business of rivers is to carry water to 
the sea. This they did a long time before we came. 
Their title deeds antedate ours by centuries of time. 
A flood to nature is an ouster proceeding against small 
trespassers. Rivers are in the carrying trade and so 
much space is required for storage and transportation. 
All set up at their own risk in the space reserved. 
They will be ejected without writ of sheriff. All that 
this flood has for us of import is that the carrying busi- 
ness of this river requires as much more space as ten 
feet more of depth would spread beyond the highest 
flood mark before. 

We know the cycle of precipitation in this valley 
for a century. This, no doubt, is affected by factors 
to which a thousand years are asa day. One hundred 
years might not show the whole cycle of what can 
happen here. By a confluence of circumstances, near 
and far, we got unusual conditions here this year. It 
did not get cold after being warm. It went on raining 
and got cold in California. One effect is 60,000,000,000 
tons of water to be carried away. Those who know 
such things say it would take 500 years counting it 
three tons a second. 

There are two schools going as to what we should 
learn, and do. One school says that the water system, 
as it functions on this planet, requires at times more 
territory than we have allowed. They think we would 
be wise to pre-empt all the space needed every now 
and then, knowing that ours is only a squatter’s right 
and that we shall be evicted. If we want to live there 
between times, or put our essential services at such low 
level, we must be prepared to pay the price. Those 
who look at it this way say that if you can find out 
what Old Man River wants to do, you will be wise to 


help him do it. The way of prudence is to move up 
and back. 

The other school thinks rivers can be put in their 
place by engineers. Say to them: “‘You don’t have to 
fill up the whole valley now and then and flood the 
terraces for weeks to house your water while you are 
carrying it off. You might stagger it and we can help 
you, give you basins to store your excess until you can 
carry it at your leisure to the sea.’’ This school puts 
great faith in dams, levees, reservoirs, to make rivers 
keep to their allotted space and take no more. This 
flood is a test of the theory, not a fair test, the levee 
system not being yet completed. In this view, it seems 
worth any cost to keep a town where it settled first, 
although to protect it there may require piling up 
twice the amount of dirt taken out to make the Panama 
Canal. 

Another angle, rather fixed in the popular mind, is 
that man’s dealing with the surface of the earth is chief 
among the causes. It is obvious that if the whole 
valley were covered with concrete, the floods would 
be more devastating still, concrete giving water a 
quick getaway. It is obvious that this bottom clay, 
now on top, while not as impervious to water as con- 
crete, is more so than grassy fields and wooded hills. 
We likely are partially contributive, making floods 
only more so, that have other causes more remote in 
space and time. 

There is no way to manage, or influence, the 
large processes of the world either by prayer or en- 
gineering. Events keep us in our place. With all our 
prodigious power and ingenuity, we hardly get it said 
that things are looking up, than nature gives a little 
turn, we choke with thirst, our cattle die in the fields, 
the heavens are darkened with our fields blowing away. 
Just as we were getting a little wider spread of the 
abundant life, something happens somewhere, we do 
not know where, how, or why, and we have ten inches 
of water dumped down upon us in ten days, it snows in 
San Diego and we have to scramble like primitives to 
live at all. 

oe * * 
EASTER, A CONTINUING EXPERIENCE 

Pilate, Caiaphas, the multitude who shouted ‘‘Crucify him!’ 
knew nothing of the Resurrection. For them the first Easter was 
merely another day. 

Jesus rose in the hearts of those who loved him, and to them 
alone. The faithful women, the sorrowing disciples, the eager- 
hearted travelers to Emmaus, were the ones to whom he appeared. 

These humble folk had followed the Master faithfully in the 
flesh. His death had not extinguished their devotion. Their 
thoughts and their affections still centered about him. For them 
Easter meant that the fellowship which they had known through 
the brief months of Jesus’ ministry was not to be destroyed by 
the trivial mechanism of a cross and some nails. Rather did 
this accident to the flesh make possible a more continuing and 
intimate comradeship than that of the dusty roads of Galilee 
and the crowded streets of Jerusalem. Easter gave to them the 
indwelling Christ with whom they were to journey during the 
rest of their days. 

Easter is not something which happened once and for all. 
It is an experience which keeps repeating itself in human hearts. 
In many ways this inner Easter has little to do with the Easter 
which crowds our churches and serves as the occasion for a 
parade of the prosperous along ‘‘the avenue.’’ Pomp and cere- 
mony are not its setting. When strength rises above weakness, 
when light follows darkness, when victory emerges from defeat— 
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then it is Easter. When men or women clings to their ideals in 
the face of a personal Good Friday, they open the way for a 
personal Easter. After a long sickness there may come a morn 
of quiet exultation born in the knowledge that a battle has been 
won. Men struggle with all manner of forces which tend to 
bruise their souls; when they win through to an inner peace, they 
taste the joy of Easter. Whenever our comradeship with the 
unseen powers which make for nobler living conquers the physical 
forces round about it, then is it Easter. Jesus still rises in the 
hearts of those who are faithful to him. His power is supreme 
over the accidents of the flesh. 

The spiritual Easter and the annual festival which we cele- 
brate have one aspect in common. Both mark the coming of new 
life. As the flower bursts through the sod to reveal its loveliness, 
so does the heart of man break the fetters by which it is bound 
that it may manifest its inner beauty. 

Spring comes again and again, and so does Easter repeat 
itself in the hearts of those who keep true company with the 
indwelling Christ.— New Hampshire Congregational-Christian 
Record. 


* * * 


SECOND REPORT ON LOYALTY SUNDAY OFFERINGS 
AND GENERAL CONVENTION QUOTA PAYMENTS 


The following churches have sent in Loyalty Sunday offer- 
ings during the week ending March 18, 1937. (This is in addi- 
tion to the list published in the Leader for March 13.) 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Illinois: Joliet; Oak Park. 

Iowa: Mitchellville; Webster City. 

Massachusetts: Beverly; Boston, Roxbury; Chatham; 
Everett; Lawrence; Marlboro; Provincetown; Salem; Somerville, 
First; Southbridge. 

Minnesota: Rochester. 

New Hampshire: Nottingham. 

New York: Middleport; Morris; New York City (Pres- 
cott Neighborhood House); Watertown. 

North Carolina: Kinston Circuit. 

Pennsylvania: Towanda. 

Vermont: Derby Line. 

The total amount received from Loyalty Sunday church 
offerings and individual contributions credited to a local church, 
up to March 18, 1987, is $1,680.33. Add to this the amount of 
$111.95 received from isolated Universalists having no church 
connections at the present time, and we can report a grand 
total of $1,792.28 as a result of the Enlistment Month activity 
and Loyalty Sunday observance to date. Many churches are 
yet to be heard from' 

The following churches have been credited with quota pay- 
ments (not credited as Loyalty Sunday offerings) during the 
past week: Augusta, Maine; St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


* * * 


REPLACING BIBLES LOST IN FLOOD 


To meet the immediate need of homes and churches suffering 
from the recent flood in the Ohio Valley the American Bible So- 
ciety is planning to make Scriptures available for individuals, 
churches and Sunday schools. 

That this service may be as helpful and widespread as pos- 
sible the society is desirous of obtaining the following information: 

(1) Churches which have lost pulpit Bibles, or whose Sun- 
day schools are in need of Bibles to replace those which have 
been ruined. 

(2) Ways by which the society can serve temporary or 
permanent refugee camps with either portions of the Scriptures or 
New Testaments. 

(3) Similarly, by advising the Bible Society of homes or in- 
dividuals whose Bibles have been lost and who are not in a posi- 
tion immediately to replace them. 

Because the Bible Society has only limited funds which are 
available to meet what is already proving to be an unprecedented 
demand for Scriptures, it may not be possible for it to meet com- 


pletely every request reaching it. But in so far as it is possible 
to do so it is the earnest and eager desire of the society to provide 
the comfort and counsel of the Word of God to those made 
desolate by this great catastrophe. 


* * * 


JEWISH TRADITIONS AND PEACE 


Modern Jews are frequently ardent disciples of the ideal of 
peace. The Nobel Prize for Peace has several times been awarded 
to Jews. But what is the Jewish tradition in this matter? Abra- 
ham Cronbach has studied the subject in ‘““War and Peace in 
Jewish Tradition,’ a reprint from the Yearbook of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis for 1936. 

Dr. Cronbach has covered both Biblical and Talmudic lit- 
erature, and he finds in these the equivalent of all the modern 
attitudes from militarism to pacifism. Subjects like “defensive 
wars’ and “alternatives to war’ are likewise found in Jewish 
tradition, though most discussions refer to personal relations and 
find their solution in sincere religion. 

Certain ancient sayings have great interest and special sig- 
nificance today. Thus, for example, the following on humility 
and non-resistance: 

Be of the persecuted rather than of the persecutors. 

Be gentle and yielding as a reed, not hard and proud as a 
cedar. 

Who is the hero of heroes? He who transmuteth a foe into 
a friend. 

The God-fearing regards no one as his foe. 

Better to receive a curse than to pronounce a curse. 

Among the laudations of peace are found such as these: 

One man was created the common ancestor of all, so that the 
various families of men should not contend with one another. 

How great is peace; for even with regard to war in which 
swords and lances are used, God said: ‘“‘When you go to war, 
first attempt peace.” 

When the Messiah comes, weapons will not be needed, for 
wars will have ceased. Weapons will be superfluous as a candle 
at noon-tide. 

Did God not place peace on earth, sword and wild beasts 
would annihilate mankind. 

The world rests on three things: on justice, on truth and on 
peace. 

There may be food, there may be drink; when peace is lack- 
ing, all is lacking.— Nofrontier News Service. 


* * * 


OVERPLAYING THE HAPPY SMILE 


Advertisers of every degree seem to feel that they must 
glorify the teeth of their ecstatic patrons. Almost any ordinary 
product is declared anple to lift its users to at least the third heaven 
of smiling enjoyment, dentally displayed. 

I try to save my feelings for rather more important uses. 
Ifa man could be thrilled to his soul by a ‘“‘marvelous” fountain 
pen or a “glorious” breakfast food, what emotions would he have 
left for Lake Michigan by moonlight, or the Grand Canyon, or 
the Gettysburg Address, or the Hallelujah Chorus?—Exchange. 


* * 


VICTORY 
Giralda Forbes 


Let trumpets sound to greet my triumph cry 
When soul and body tear apart, to lie 
The one upon the altar of the earth 
That gave it birth; 
While I go singing towards the circling stars 
To knock upon the gateways of the sun, 
And greet the heavenly angel hosts who come 
To welcome this pale specter from the sod. 
But I care nothing for their high estate, 
For I am spirit, mounting up to God. 

Boston, Mass. 


* amg 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WRITTEN BEFORE DR. JOY’S LETTER WAS 
PUBLISHED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For the benefit of the rank and file of your readers, who may 
be even less well informed as to Unitarian affairs than yourself, 
permit me to comment on your recent editorial ‘Hanging on to 
Dy Ov.. 

In that editorial you give the impression that the American 
Unitarian Association, in preparing for its forthcoming adminis- 
trative changes, has treated Dr. Joy ‘‘in a shabby way.’ What 
are the facts in the Association’s dealing with Dr. Joy? As one of 
the directors, Iam in a position to know. Dr. Joy was offered, at 
the same salary which he is now receiving, the headship of a de- 
partment which, in the opinion of the directors and of Dr. Eliot, 
nominee for president, will be one of the most important in the 
new set-up, and for which it seemed to them he had exceptional 
qualifications. Those who, sincerely and cordially, made the 
offer, are as regretful as the Universalists and Congregationalists 
mentioned in your editorial that he did not accept it. Perhaps 
they are more regretful, for they have had better opportunity to 
know Dr. Joy’s ability and charm, and to appreciate the devotion 
and effectiveness of his service. 

It is difficult for me to understand what you mean in ac- 
cusing us of showing in this matter a ‘‘lower ethical attitude” 
than prevails among ‘‘people outside the churches.”” I am not 
greatly impressed by your reference to the United States Steel 
and General Electric companies as models, when I reflect on 
the hypothetical example which you adduce. They would not, 
you say, like Henry and Cardinal Wolsey, drop a man who had 
‘served them well. Since there never was any intention of drop- 
ping Dr. Joy from the Association’s staff, but a quite contrary 
purpose, the example seems to lack pertinence. Surely the 
great corporations named by you, even from their exalted ethical 
altitude, would be helpless if a man whom they wished to retain 
in their employ refused to remain. 

Please do not think me unappreciative of your effort to re- 
The 
trouble is that you have started a little late, when our appetite 
for reform is jaded. We have been hard at it for two or three 
years, and are now in the mood to go forward about our business, 
trying to apply our good resolutions. Why not, in your next 
issue, stop scolding us, and wish us well? 

Sydney B. Snow. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


ALLEGED THAT WE ARE MEDDLING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to defend you against a charge I have heard from 
some Unitarians, that your recent editorializing on the subject of 
coming Unitarian changes has been unwarranted interference on 
your part with the domestic affairs of another denomination. 
You, sir, are a Unitarian, and a Unitarian minister, by virtue of 
your double fellowship, just as I and a large number of other 
ministers are members and ministers of the two denominations. 
When you criticise doings within the Unitarian fellowship it is 
not as an outsider but as one of the family. The very spon- 
taneity with which you had your say is a token of the essential 
unity that already exists. May it increase until we shall be one 
officially. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


A MAJORITY OF OUR CHURCHES? 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

The situation in some of our churches calls attention to 
certain facts which, it seems to me, all Universalists should 
ponder: 

First, that the majority of Universalist churches are smug, 


conservative and exclusive and become almost panic-stricken when 
invaded by a large number of strangers, especially those who 
belong to the proletariat. I know several instances. 

Second, such churches can be transformed into progressive 
forces for good in the community by ministers who possess al- 
most infinite tact and patience. There are several instances 
where this has happened. 

Third, any church that is content to be an exclusive club 
sitting comfortably waiting for the proper one to come to it is 
doomed to disintegration and decay. On the other hand the 
church which relates itself to the great issues that have to do 
with the onward march of humanity will survive because it ful- 
fills the mission for which it exists, namely to help men to have 
the more abundant life. 

Carl A. Polson. 

Stockton, Ill. 


* * 


THANKS FROM MR. FITZGERALD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Kindly allow me space in the Leader to say ‘‘We thank you.” 
It was kind of you to publish my letter in the Leader of February 
6, and wonderful have been the responses. In addition to what 
the Universalists have done through the central station at 16 
Beacon Street, fourteen messages have come to me directly. 

Massachusetts has sent $60, New York $20, Ohio $13, Rhode 
Island and Indiana $10 each, Connecticut and California $5 
each. I have written to all the donors except those who indi- 
cated that they expected no acknowledgment, and those who 
gave no address. 

To the ministerial brothers who thought of me at the Way- 
side Inn, to the editor of the Leader, to Dr. Etz, and many others 
we say ‘“‘We thank you.” , 
John T. Fitzgerald. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


* * 


ARE UNIVERSALISTS UNIVERSALIST ENOUGH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Universalist Club of Boston as recently reported seems 
to think Universalist schools do not educate theological students 
as they ought to for the Universalist ministry. 

Agreed. From association with and observation of theo- 
logues, before and after school days, I am unwillingly convinced 
that, generally speaking, including myself, they were not fitted to 
reasonably expect success in their calling. I have to confess that 
academical degrees are not conclusive evidence of truly liberal 
education, and less of knowledge and ability to do what the Uni- 
versalist Church most needs and which ministerial loyalty de- 
mands, that is to restore dormant parishes, strengthen weak 
ones, establish new and enlarge the usefulness of the strong, in 
the order given. 

The Universalist Church has its own distinctive principles 
(about as many as there are ministers—pardon me). Yetif agroup 
of theologues and ministers were asked, I venture to say, a goodly 
number would give their own personal views, which would not 
agree with one another, and their answers would be in a foreign 
language to the man on the street. 

Prospective constituency of the Universalist Church is dif- 
ferent from that of the Orthodox, and harder to enlist. A newly- 
ordained graduate does not know how to win liberal souls for a 
liberal church and must learn by costly experience. If he wins, 
credit is due native genius or exceptional circumstances as much 
as or more than to his schooling. 

Theological courses, while good, are too short, to master re- 
quirements common to al! ministration plus harder and higher 
requirements of Universalism. It may be questioned if its 
schools, sharing responsibility with committees of fellowship, 
unitedly hold and clearly define any one thing as supremely es- 
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sential in the belief of a Universalist. This adds to the normal 
problems of the minister one more difficult. (And I hope to be 
pardoned for writing this, which seems to me nothing but plain 
truth.) Graduates and other recruits go forth preaching dif- 
ferent and opposing doctrines and theories, not to mention 
methods and immediate objectives. The work of contemporaries 
is discounted and that of predecessors split and splintered, ad 
infinitum. I do not recall a time when this ‘‘education” has not 
been a witness against the Universalist Church, Few indeed are 
Universalist ministers who ever see that satisfaction and record 
to which their good-will, toil and talents entitle them and their 
church. It borders on tragedy. This, I think, is due principally 
to three things. 

(1) Health and strength not a major requirement in seeking 
and educating candidates. There must be ability as well as 
willingness to work hard, endure hardship and maintain good 
digestion under unfavorable conditions for long periods of time. 
Good men have failed, some have died, for lack of strength and 
endurance to do what was demanded, which they were trying 
faithfully to do. 

(2) Lack of natural ability or training in vocal music. The 
parish to which a beginner may be called is poorly organized and 
without capable workers (not referring to good cooks and ice 
cream affairs). It may be discouraged or bitterly factionated. 
If there is a choir or material for one, members may not care for 
the spiritual side of their service. They can, though singing in 
harmony, become a source of trying discord. If the minister 
cannot enlist a leader or choir that is understandingly sympa- 
thetic, and upon occasion himself lead in singing, his cause is 
crippled at the start and is likely to fail. 

(83) Inadequate training for evangelistic and missionary work. 
The passion and the art of winning souls “For Christ and his 
Church,” and saving from sin, is the very beginning and should 
be the fruition of every church and of Christian civilization. 
Neither is perpetuated without it. That venerable shibboleth 
of Universalism, ‘‘It makes no difference what you believe,” 
rightly directed against certain dogmas, has been allowed to strike 
against Christ himself, and so to devitalize portions of the church 


and its ministry. This may explain what has been said within 


and without the Universalist Church about apathy toward 
missions. 

Law students are taught the art of talking for a verdict. 
They know it does make a difference what men believe, and 
therefore try with all their might to change indifference, ignor- 
ance and antagonism to their way of thinking. Theological stu- 
dents of liberal schools, at least some that I have known, have 
not learned the art of preaching for a verdict. 

Universalists are not Universalist enough. With apologies 
to the Universalist Club of Boston. Long may it live and 
prosper. 

Henry LaFayette Gillespie. 


Manchester, Iowa. 
* «8 


THE MORALITY OF THE SIT-DOWN STRIKES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your comments on the sit-down strikes and Miss Perkins’ 
reported utterances regarding the legality of these new, up-to- 
date methods of union labor were too dogmatic, too conservative 
and too emotional. I expected more sweet reasonableness from 
you in the treatment of so important a social phenomenon. 

The writer of these lines is a stockholder in a number of 
corporations, and, assuch, anemployer of labor. He feels morally 
responsible for the labor policies of those corporations,’yet he 
has no power to modify those policies when they are, in his judg- 
ment, reactionary, wasteful and even suicidal. A sit-down strike 
in one of “‘his’’ factories does not outrage him, and why should it 
outrage an editor of a liberal religious journal? 

Two wrongs do not make a right, but wrongs on the part of 
arrogant managers of corporations and utilities explain wrongs 
on the part of men and women who demand nothing but justice 
and humanity. The corporations that fight unionization, under- 


pay labor, employ spies, oppose laws they do not like—the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act, for example—and violate every prin- 
ciple of fair dealing do not come into courts of equity with clean 
hands. Miss Perkins was amply justified in her statement re- 
garding the uncertain legal nature of the sit-down strike. The 
sit-down strikers are not trespassers, in the old sense of the term, 
and they are not saboteurs. Moreover, they have a sort of equity 
in their jobs, at least under the new-deal legislation, which has 
not as yet been declared unconstitutional. 

We are evolving a new social order. It will not be capitalism 
as we know that bankrupt order. The sit-down strikes are symp- 
tomatic, and many investors and employers of labor like myself 
are not at all sure of the immorality and illegality of the sit-down 
strike. At any rate, it has come to stay, and liberals or Christians 
should interpret it and open the eyes of the narrow-minded em- 
ployer, instead of angrily invoking the ‘‘law.” 

Victor S. Yarros. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I must add my tribute of affection to my brothers who have 
lately left us—Asa Mayo Bradley, James Houghton, and Byron 
A. Mead. They all were my friends. I never met Byron Mead, 
never had a letter from him, but I knew him just the same. When 
he was associated with his father in the publishing of the Banner 
he never rejected a manuscript I sent in, and my sermon on 
“Highways and Byways” was just to his liking, and he repub- 
lished once a year a good many times until the Banner was 
merged into the Leader. Bradley and I were friends from the 
first time we ever met, and ever after. And Houghton too was 
my friend from the first of our meeting. The first time we met 
he told me of the success of my letter in behalf of a brother min- 
ister written to Hutchinson, Kansas, where he wished for that 
pastorate. And almost every time we met he would tell it to me 
again, and he always added, ‘“‘Your letter was the deciding factor!”’ 
(Glad I have done one good thing!) It is surprising how a whole 
lot of brethren get into your heart somehow, and never know how 
to get out, nor want to seemingly. Sorry they are gone. My 
heart goes with them! 

R.S. Kellerman. 


Blanchester, Ohio. 
* * 


LIKES OUR NEW SUIT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one of the former printers and editors, of whom there is 
apparently quite a representation in the Universalist ministry, I 
can join in the chorus of congratulations showered upon the 
Leader in its new dress. One does look and feel better for having 
a new suit on occasionally. And, of course, we have no fears lest 
the interior should be demoralized by the improved exterior. 

Oluf Tandberg. 

Dover, N. H. 


2k 


A CATHOLIC LOOKS AT UNITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May the writer say a word with regard to the general subject 
of unity among Christian denominations? Some non-Catholic 
Christians may hold the view that the Catholic Church looks 
with disfavor upon movements for unity among the non-Catholic 
denominations. This is not so, as is clear from the Letter, 
Caritate Christi Compulsi, by Pope Pius XI. The Holy Father 
says: ‘‘Let them all unite together, even at the cost of heavy sac- 
rifices, to save themselves and mankind,” and again: “‘We plead 
for a union of minds and of forces among all who still believe in 
God and adore Him in order to ward off from mankind the dan- 
ger that threatens all alike.” - 
William E. Kerrish. 
Brookline, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


What Wil! Save Us? 


The Source of Civilization. By Gerald 
Heard. (Harper. $3.50.) 


The title of this book is inappropriate; 
it suggests that the book 1s primarily, if 
not exclusively, concerned with the past. 
It is actually concerned with the grave 
crisis we face today and with the psycho- 
logical revolution which is necessary if we 
are to escape the fate which has overtaken 
various species of living things. Our in- 
tense concentration upon individuality 
and upon the various specialisms which 
spell efficiency threatens to bring us, as one 
kind of specialization or another has 
brought other species, to a point beyond 
which retrogression is inevitable. Mr. 
Heard has a gospel for a humanity which 
will hear, and his book combines to a most 
unusual! degree the evangelical fervor of a 
herald of a new day with the analytical 
acuteness of a historically trained sociolo- 
gist. Perhaps the author hasavoided a title 
which might suggest that he is no more 
than an alarmist, a prophet of doom, in 
favor of one which conveys his desire to be 
scientific and calm. But he presents a clear 
alternative which lies before men. Our 
crisis, he evidently feels, need not end in 
disaster. We may instead choose an ad- 
vance “as radically constructive and 
creative as its alternative is destructive and 
chaotic.” And history supports the hope 
that we may take the creative way, since 
man has on the whole clung to compromise, 
“never wholly trusting its inspiration and 
intuition but never wholly daring to re- 
pudiate the apprehension it called con- 
science.” 

Mr. Heard takes his clue from the con- 
viction, now held by an increasing circle of 
interpreters of our biological history, that 
our ascent is not a story of violence and 
cunning, but a tale of ever-increasing sen- 
sitiveness and awareness. While other 
stocks have specialized their awareness and 
have developed particular skills on which 
their survival has depended, none but man 
has clung to an unspecialized awareness 
and profited by the development of width 
and intensity of intelligence. The other 
mammals have been “imprisoned in their 
expert power’’—which is a striking and 
suggestive characterization. ‘Man alone 
Temains with full feeling and so with the 
future. Man alone remains physically no 
more armored than when he began, and so, 
‘because in himself he is helpless, and as a 
child repeats each life his utter receptivity 
and defencelessness, thus he does homage 
to the supreme principle of Life. . . . All 
the strong animals are literally crippled by 
their specialization and tied as captives 
to their particular way of life.’’ 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


The secret of our survival lies in further 
growth, growth in our sensitiveness and a 
recovery of such sensitiveness as we have 
lost through our comparatively recent 
concentration on practical efficiency. We 
of the “‘civilized” races may well compare 
ourselves, as.more and more individuals 
are today inclined to do, with those tribes 
in which people who are without most of 
the things we consider necessary for a 
happy and comfortable existence manage 
to make an art of living out of the few 
materials they have. They have, they 
have never lost, “the sense not merely 
that the individual life is worth living, but 
that all the constituent individuals to- 
gether are taking part in a process of 
super-personal significance.’’ (Of course, 
despite all the critical references to the 
dictatorships of our time, it is clear that 
herein lies the strength of the authoritarian 
state; it has restored to people who had 
lost their way in the individualistic civiliza- 
tion of the post-war period this sense of an 
ordered life which has a super-personal 
significance. Until the free common- 
wealths can do asmuchfor men and women, 
in a better way, Mr. Heard would doubt- 
less agree that we cannot expect their col- 
lapse unless it is to come on economic 
grounds.) 

Man’s awareness has been two-fold—of 
the outer world and its manifold objects 
which may be made subservient to man’s 
convenience, and of himself and his own 
full nature. Mr. Heard makes a very 
strong case for the plea or warning that 
unless the second can be made to keep pace 
with the first there is disaster ahead. 
And this is because, concentrating alone 
on what he imagines can prove useful or 
“paying,’’ man will turn the weapons pro- 
duced by his specialization upon his own 
kind, and for humanity this will be literal 
suicide. We are more powerful just be- 
cause we are so much more highly special- 
ized than our forbears; and because we are 
so highly individualized today we have less 
restraint. For these reasons Mr. Heard 
feels that he need not apologize for regard- 
ing the crisis of our own age as the most 
momentous and acute through which man 
has ever passed. 

Into this book are worked the results of 
a careful survey of the sciences of man 
and the generalizations yielded by a com- 
prehensive view of history, proto-history, 
and pre-history. Every chapter is sug- 
gestive in its interpretations, and while the 
main thesis is a simple one and not entirely 
novel, it is developed with original il- 
lustration, cogent argument, and impres- 
sive erudition. Those who at first find it 
somewhat academic in its approach, or at 
any rate in its language, should persist pa- 
tiently because the cumulative effect of 
Mr. Heard’s analysis is a great one. 


A MISSION OF LIBERAL RELIGION 


Dr. Horace Westwood, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif., 
and former mission preacher for the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, has just con- 
cluded a very successful week’s mission at 
the Community Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian), Eugene, Ore. 

Figures in regard to attendance at the 
mission meetings are most significant in 
comparison to figures for regular church 
attendance at the usual Sunday services. 
The attendance during the week’s mission, 
five week-night and two Sunday services, 
was equal to the attendance at fifteen to 
seventeen of the usual Sunday services. 
To accomplish this, the parish was well 
organized in advance, the congregation be- 
ing committed to support the mission 
loyally themselves and to interest as many 
as possible of their friends. This was 
backed up by the mailing of over eight 
hundred invitations, and a well-planned 
advertising campaign by newspaper and 
radio. 

The graph of the attendance at the seven 
mission meetings followed closely the 
record of attendance at some other mis- 
sions conducted by Dr. Westwood in 
which the same methods were used. The 
church was nearly filled on the first night; 
there was a considerable fallmg off the 
next two nights, and then a steady climb 
up to the high point in the concluding ser- 
vice. ‘“‘Tasters’’ or ‘curiosity seekers’ 
might be the answer to the large opening- 
night attendance, but this was exceeded 
at each of the last three services. With 
those who are most effectively reached by 
such missions the effect seems to be cumu- 
lative; among these one hears the wish ex- 
pressed that the mission might continue 
another week. In this they shared the 
thought of the mission preacher, viz., that, 
for the best results, such missions should 
cover a two weeks’ period. 

Five years ago, Dr. Westwood conducted 
a similar mission in Eugene in co-operation 
with the then minister, Rev. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith. From this second visit Dr. 
Westwood expressed the conviction that 
the Eugene church is rendering a unique 
type of service. The church is serving a 
triple community—an urban community 
of some twenty-one thousand people; the 
surrounding rural area, extending twenty 
miles in each direction and from which 
about one third of the church membership 
is drawn; and the campus community of 
the State University located at Eugene, 
with some three thousand students. The 
continued use of the radio for the past 
seven years has given the Eugene church a 
wide circle of influence. Dr. Westwood 
gave the local congregation the vision of 
their place as a “cathedral church” nour- 
ishing groups of religious liberals in the 
surrounding communities. Beginnings 
have already been made in this direc- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 382) 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE WORLD 
First Meeting—World Co-operation 

Discuss this statement: “The best citizen 
of the state is the best citizen of his com- 
munity; the best citizen of the nation is the 
best citizen of his state; the best citizen of 
the world is the best citizen of his nation.” 

Let one member of the group review his 
history and tell how the idea of peace 
started with an understanding that there 
would be no fighting on Sundays and holy 
days, and then the beginning of peace 
treaties. 

Let a member study the work of the 
League of Nations, emphasizing not the 
failures but the successes of that organiza- 
tion. The members might then discuss 
why it has failed in some instances. 

Let another member get information at 
his library on the International Labor 
Bureau. This organization has had much 
to do with world co-operation. 

Have someone report on the Leyden 
International Bureau, which is an inter- 
national association of free religious and 
liberal Christian youth, of which the Y. P. 
C.U.isamember. Discuss the significance 
of the international! meeting of the L. I. B. 
to be held in Oxford, England, thissummer, 
at which a large group of Universalist and 
Unitarian young people from this country 
will be present as guests of the English 
group. (See The Christian Leader, issue 
of March 6, 1987, page 314. See also back 
numbers of Onward. For further informa- 
tion write to Y. P. C. U. Headquarters.) 


Second Meeting—The Present Day 
Trends toward Peace or War 
Make a study of the question of em- 
bargoes. Consider what ill effects might 
possibly come from them as well as good. 
Your library or your minister may have 
magazines that will give you material. 
The booklet ‘‘War Drums and Peace 
Plans,” published by the Foreign Policy 
Association, 8 West 40th St., New York 
City, will furnish much information on 
war threats and peace efforts. (25 cents.) 
Another booklet of the Foreign Policy 
Association, “Chaos and Reconstruction,”’ 
reviews the present situation in a splendid 
manner. (25 cents.) 


Third and Fourth Meetings—What 
Universalists Are Doing for World 
Friendship 

I—In Japan 
Have the reader or some member tell of 

the work of our Universalists in Japan. 

(Read the article ““Get Thee Behind Us, 

Christian,’’ by Harry Cary in the March 13 

issue of The Christian Leader.) Ask your 

minister for information or write to Head- 
quarters if he cannot help you. 

Discuss these questions: How does 
modern missionary work differ from the 
old-time orthodox aim of saving souls? 


Why do some people in the United States 
fear Japan? Why do some people in Japan 
fear the United States? What influence is 
our work in Japan having in helping to 
make our two nations more friendly? 

It might be helpful to have a native of 
Japan come and speak to the group on the 
customs, geography, needs of the people 
and other subjects that would enlighten 
the members. 


II—In Korea 
Have someone tell of the work the Uni- 


versalist Church is doing in Korea under 
the leadership of our minister, Rev. Ryonki 
Jio. (See leaflet, “Ambassadors of Good- 
will in Japan and Korea;”’ Onward, issue of 
January 1937; write to Headquarters for 
further literature.) 

Apply the same discussion questions sug- 
gested above for Japan. Compare the 
work of Mr. Jio with that of Dr. Kagawa. 

Discuss the question of Y. P. C. U. par- 
ticipation in the work in Korea by helping: 
Mr. Jio to equip his co-operative medical 
center. Why is this a project that youth 
should take a part in? What effect has it. 
on world peace and friendship? 

(Suggestions from our program com-- 
mittee for consideration after Easter.) 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEDICATION DAY ITEMS 

Already about 4,000 Services have been 
used. We have just a few more, and if you 
are planning a Dedication Day Service 
this month, we urge you to send for yours. 

We have had some very interesting and 
enthusiastic words from many of our 
churches telling of the services already 
held. From the coast comes a letter from 
Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson in which 
she tells of an exceptionally fine service in 
Pasadena, with a fine tenor and trumpeter 
assisting, a speaker greatly interested in 
the work women have done for Peace. 
‘‘We had forty-two present—an audience 
so responsive as to delight our speaker. 
She tarried until the last. The parlor was 
almost gold with acacia; tea and cake 
were served from tables most attractive 
with silver and flowers. The collection 
Mrs. Henry will send on.” 

Cambridge, Mass., had a gathering of 
about fifty for their Dedication Day Ser- 
vice held on the evening of March 8, pre- 
ceded by a delicious supper. Members 
of the choir and the organist of the church 
contributed to the program with vocal and 
piano selections. Mrs. Alice Enbom Tay!or 
spoke on the subject of what women have 
done and can continue to do for the cause 
of Peace, and took this opportunity to tell 
of the forward-looking plans of the W. N. 
M. A. in its new promotional program. 

To straighten out a little confusion 
about sending in your collection to be used 
in defraying the expense of preparing 
material for Dedication Day, may we say 
to you that it is to come to headquarters, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

* * 
NEW MISSION CIRCLE PROGRAMS 

Does your Program Committee plan for 
the coming year in the spring? Of course 
complete plans can not always be made so 
early in the season, but just to be fore- 
handed with our information, we wonder 
if you have seen the very attractive Mission 
Circle Programs and post-card invitations 
arranged by our Literature Chairman with 
you in mind? The cards and the program 


cover are alike, and worthy of study. As 
you examine them closely you will find 
they have a central church sketched—your 
home church—from which are paths lead- 
ing to Japan, to North Carolina, and to 
the birthplace of Clara Barton and its 
camp for diabetic girls. The illustrations 
of each project are true, and every time a 
Mission Circle member or friend receives 
her post-card invitation to be present at 
the next meeting, she consults her program 
to see what is going on, and not only from 
her invitation but from her program as 
well, the three fold program of the W. N. 
M. A. is brought to her mind. There is a 
space for names of officers and chairmen, 
blank pages for each monthly program, and 
a space for an estimated budget. The 
programs cost but two cents each, and the 
cards only fifty cents a hundred. By hav- 
ing a large quantity printed, we are saving 
you money and labor and giving you some- 
thing mighty attractive. The Executive 
Office at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, can 
furnish you with the cards and programs. 

“Universalist Opportunity and Univer- 
salist Obligation” is the title of a small 
folder inside of which is an outline map of 
North Carolina, showing locations of our 
work in the Old North State. These are 
free and are exceedingly helpful in visual- 
izing the work and keeping you informed 
of the names of ministers serving us. These 
are on the back page of the folder. ; 

Do use the splendid literature prepared 
by our Literature Chairman, Mrs. Man- 
ning. She puts hours and hours of time 
and deep thought into its preparation. 

ae * 
WE NEED MORE FILLED CHRIST- 
MAS STOCKINGS 

We have received through the various 
states a little more than $1,500 from the 
Christmas Stockings! Good, very good, 
indeed, but our goal was $2,400. Has 
your state sent its receipts from Christmas 
Stockings to Mrs. Treat? We are begin- 
ning to make plans for the Camp and need 
the assurance of plenty of filled stockings 
for our use. he 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


YOUR WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


More help for that workers’ conference 
is now available through three additional 
program plans recently issued by the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. Four 
such program plans were published some 
time ago, and have already proved their 
worth to leaders in local schools who are 
eager to provide adequately for the needs 
of their schools at their monthly workers’ 
meeting. These original programs were 
“Evaluating the Church School,” ‘“‘What 
Are the Aims of Our Church Schools?” 
“Service Enterprises: in the Church 
School,” and “Planning What to Teach.”’ 

The three additional programs which 
have recently come from the press include 
“Parent-Teacher Relationships in the 
Church School,’’ compiled by Miss Frances 
W. Wood, director of religious education 
in the Unitarian-Universalist church of 
Detroit, Mich. Miss Wood has handled 
her subject well and practically. Under 
the section Preparation for the Leader, 
Part I, Miss Wood lists eight points on 
which any teacher or leader should think 
very clearly and have ready answers for 
the questions of parents, church trustees, 
ete. These points might well preface every 
plan in this series, or serve as a basis of 
discussion for every teacher’s group. The 
rest of this discussion is clear, concise, and 
to the point in hand—helping church and 
home, and to a degree day school, to work 
more effectively together. 

Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, minister 
of the Universalist church of Mount Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, long-loved leader at our own 
conferences and institutes, has contributed 
the second of these three program plans, 
“The Use of Biblical Material in the 
Church School.’”” No one who has sat 
under the inspired and inspiring leader- 
ship of Mrs. Galer as she discusses biblical 
fact, interpretation and appreciation, will 
want to miss this printed word of hers. 

Marie Cole Powell, instructor in Bos- 
ton University School of Religious and 
Social Work, and author of ‘Guiding the 
Experience of Worship,” is already well 
known to our church school workers in the 
Greater Boston area because of her fre- 
quent leadership of conferences. That she 
has been secured by the Unitarians to pre- 
pare and present a two-session unit of 
study on worship for the workers’ confer- 
ence will please many people who know her 
ability. ‘Worship in the Church School” 
is the title of this plan. 

If your monthly meetings are beginning 
to drag, if a regular discussion of business 
details is driving your best workers from 
your meeting, if you, as superintendent or 
leader, desire new material to assist you 
in making of this monthly gathering an 
opportunity for vital leadership training, 
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RESURRECTION 


Many tombs might have been 
found empty on that first day of 
the week. Resurrection could have 
been imputed to none of them; why 
should it be? Only one empty tomb 
was found worthy of that distinc- 
tion. By no possibility can we think 
of Christ’s resurrection apart from 
his life. The quality of his life, its 
truth and beauty, its wealth of ser- 
vice and abundance of joy, made his 
resurrection possible. We have to 
think of the resurrection as a sort 
of citation, the highest honor hu- 
manity can bestow. It is not to be 
awarded to any. Just because one 
dies on the cross is no reason. Just 
because a tomb is found empty is 
no reason. But when such a life as 
Christ’s gives up the spirit on the 
cross, when such a tomb as Christ’s 
is found empty, then humanity 
seeks no further. We refuse to let 
this life come to anend. We refuse 
to think that this influence has 
ceased, or this presence is lost. We 
bestow upon him the highest award 
in our possession. His hands shall 
bear the resurrection banner. His 
brow shall be sealed with the em- 
blem of deathlessness. The resur- 
rection really takes place in our 
hearts, not in Joseph’s garden. It 
is our recognition and our homage 
bestowed upon the kind of life we 
consider worthy of perpetuation. 
So long as it continues so, so long as 
coming Easter Days find us re- 
solved to award the honor of resur- 
rection to such living as Christ’s, we 
are on the right road; our pilgrim- 
age is still onward unto the Courts 
of the Most High. 

Charles E. Park. 
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why not secure copies of some of these, at 
five cents each, from the Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., at once? 


ET GaiX, 
* * 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL CO- 
OPERATION 


An interesting example of interdenomi- 
national co-operation may be found in 
Portland, Maine, where, under the local 
Council of Religious Education, the so- 
called Children’s Division is carefully or- 
ganized and holds monthly sessions from 
September through March each year. This 
division comprises the teachers of little 


children in all the Protestant church schools 
of the city. A sense of common need for 
the spiritual guidance of the youngest 
boys and girls of the community makes 
possible this combined program. In ad- 
dition to the denominations usually found 
in co-operative movements of this kind, 
here, too, are workers with little children 
from the Italian and Negro churches, 
Greek Orthodox and Salvation Army. 
Twenty-five churches were represented 
in the group, which completely filled the 
large dining room of Emmanual Baptist 
Church last Wednesday evening for the 
closing supper meeting this season. Miss 
Andrews of the G. S. S. A. addressed the 
group on ‘What Shall We Teach Our 
Children?”’ 

The following day Miss Andrews pre- 
sided at the Lenten meeting at Congress 
Square Church, sponsored by the Portland 
Federation of Women’s Church Societies. 
Miss Marion Ulmer of Portland conducted 
the service of worship and Miss Margaret 
Slattery of Boston was the speaker. 


* * 


PEACE PLAYS 


The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom has just published a 
new list of Peace Plays and Pageants. 
These are arranged in such a way that the 
following information is given about each 
one: Publishing Company, Publisher’s 
Price, Pageant, Mass Recitation, Play, 
Monologue, Royalty, Interior, Exterior, 
Men and Boys, Women and Girls, Extra 
Actors Possible, Suitable for Women’s 
Clubs, Suitable for High School Age, Suit- 
able for Children, Suitable for Church, 
Costume Play, Full Length, One Act. 

This. list may be secured by sending 10 
cents to the organization named above, 
1924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

Writing from West Chesterfield, N. H., 
Miss Emma L. Hutchins, superintendent 
of the church school, reports that last 
year only about 55 percent of the total 
income of the school was used for their 
own expenses. The other 45 percent in- 
cluded payment of the per capita dues, a 
contribution to the G. S. S. A., and gifts 
received for the three Friendship Offerings. 
One of our small rural schools, but one of 
our most co-operative, is West Chester- 
field. 


Miss Jessie Eleanor Moore of New York, 
editor of The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, 
was a recent visitor at the G. S. S. A. 
office. Miss Moore is a children’s specialist 
in the field of religious education, and re- 
ported interesting projects and publica- 
tions engaging her attention at the present 
time. 
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Among Our Churches 


Pennsylvania Letter 


MAY changes have characterized the 
work of the Universalist churches of 
Pennsylvania since last fall. The Church 
of the Messiah, Philadelphia, carries on 
with impressive services of worship, a 
very active Men’s Club, regular meetings 
and work of the ladies’ organizations. 
Dr. Herbert E. Benton, the pastor, is 
rapidly improving in health since taking a 
brief vacation at Atlantic City, and Mrs. 
Benton, also, shows great improvement. 

Universalists everywhere will rejoice to 
read that the Church of the Restoration 
under the leadership of Rev. Robert 
Tipton has sold the old church and has 
already begun the building of a beautiful 
new edifice in an attractive environment 
on Stenton Avenue. While waiting for the 
completion of the new church the congre- 
gation is worshiping in a rented hall. 

The Church of the Messiah at Towanda 
is always busy, and since the first of 
January thirteen dinners and suppers have 
been served to various organizations and 
to the public. Two hundred dollars of in- 
debtedness has been paid. With this 
amount the church reports that it has re- 
duced the mortgage on the addition which 
was constructed a few years ago from 
$11,000 to $800. Hats off to the minister 
and people of this strong church! And to 
the minister’s wife, who is the president of 
the women’s society. 

The Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Linesville, has sold the parish house and 
parsonage and the money has been in- 
vested by the trustees of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention for the benefit of 
the Linesville church. Death has re- 
moved from the church four of the older 
members, and these losses of members 
are keenly felt. Mrs. A. M. Fenner, for 
years one of the most active workers, died 
in October, Mrs. Wilbur Farley in De- 
cember, Mrs. Evelyn Thayer in January, 
and Mr. Ira Stratton in February. Mr. 
Stratton was the last of four brothers who 
had been identified with our church 
through the years. He died at the ripe 
age of ninety. 

At Girard and Wellsburg the work pro- 
ceeds according to schedule. 

Smithton rejoices the heart. The loyal 
people bravely faced the future last sum- 
mer and voted to build a dining-room and 
kitchen. Friday night, Feb. 12, the first 
supper was served to an invited group of 
sixty members and friends from Smithton, 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport, and Scottdale, 
and a contribution amounting to $84 was 
utilized as a first installment in payment 
of the expense involved in building. 

Three of our ministers have resigned. 
Rev. George C. Boorn left Brooklyn, Hop 
Bottom, and Kingsley Nov. 1, after serving 
faithfully since November, 1930. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Boorn deserve great praise 


for their untiring labors on this circuit, 
and many friends throughout the region 
regret their departure. Rev. W. J. Arms 
resigned at Reading and departed March 1 
for Racine, Wis. Mr. and Mrs.* Arms 
have served loyally and valiantly for three 
and a half years, and it was with reluctance 
that the members of the Church of Our 
Father accepted the resignation of the 
minister. Rey. C. A. Hallenbeck resigned 
at Scranton to take effect Feb. 1, and the 
resignation was accepted at a meeting 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Albert W. Harned, still unable to 
preside at the organ, was able on March 7 
to direct the music at the National Church, 
which included an artistic presentation of 
Gounod’s Gallia. 


Rey. C. H. Emmons supplied the pul- 
pit of the Newark, N. J., church on March 
14. One hundred and forty attended the 
morning service. 

Rey. Leon P. Jones and his wife, Rev. 
Martha G. Jones, of Jersey, Ohio, were 
made the subjects of an illustrated feature 
story in the Columbus Dispatch recently. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington, 
D. C., spoke over radio station WJSV 
March 12, in behalf of the employable 
unemployed of the District of Columbia. 

Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone was the 
speaker at the main meeting of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Joint Commission on 
Social Responsibility at the Second Uni- 
tarian Church in Brookline, Mass., March 
14. The Commission is sponsored by the 
Y; Pa ResUs-andsthee vere. Cae Mr: 
Lalone spoke at the Men’s Club of the 
College Avenue Universalist Church, Som- 
erville, March 15. 

Rey. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will broadcast over radio station WLW 
(700 ke.) on Easter Sunday morning from 
8.30 to nine, Eastern Standard Time. 
Agnes Wagner McKie, soprano, and Arthur 
Chandler, Jr., organist, will assist in the 
service. 


Wisconsin 


Wausau.—Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
D. D., pastor. The sixty-first consecutive 
annual bazaar and supper were given in 
December, followed by the seventeenth 
annual performance of the mystery play, 
“Logos.”” The Christmas Eve party for 
the children completed the public events 
for the month. In January the Sunday 
school children had a sleigh ride, followed 
by a supper in Yawkey Hall and a dance 
in our recreation hal]. The men of the 
church gave a public cafeteria supper 
early in February. They cleared $183 for 
the church. A public costume dance for 


held Feb. 3. Both Mr. Hallenbeck and 
his wife have worked very hard at Scranton 
and against many obstacles have carried 
on courageously. It was with regret that 
the congregationaccepted Mr. Hallenbeck’s 
decision to resign. 

Brooklyn expects to hear a candidate 
April 4. Both Scranton and Reading 
plan to have temporary supplies until 
plans can be perfected to solve serious 
financial problems. The State Superin- 
tendent is co-operating with each of the 
churches with plans for the future. 

George A. Gay. 


and Interests 


the adults of the church was also given dur- 
ing the month. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
has given three ‘“‘hostess luncheons’ during 
the season. Their immediate plans call for 
their Easter sale, which last year netted 
$110, to be followed by a set table display 
in April. The Universalist Guild, an or- 
ganization of young people, married and 
single, has had an active year. Their 
objects are three—helping the church, 
charitable, and social. The choir, under the 
direction of Prof. Franklin Krieger, will 
present Rossini’s ‘““Stabat Mater’ during 
Passion Week. The pastcr recently 
broadcast for a week over station WSAU. 
He is a frequent speaker in public events 
outside the church. 
* * 


PALM SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE 


Universalists in the vicinity of Boston 
are cordially invited to a service of music 
on Palm Sunday evening at the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Arlington Center, op- 
posite the Town Hall. It will start at 7.30. 
The soloists will be Hildegard Berthold, 
cello, William Frykberg, tenor, and Mar- 
garet Sandberger at the organ. Rev. 
Robert M. Rice will read two selections. 
The service is under the auspices of the 
Patterson Fellowship, a young people’s 
group in the Arlington church. 


* * 
NEW MINISTER AT RACINE, WIS. 


Members of the Good Shepherd Uni- 
versalist Church welcomed their new pastor, 
Rev. William J. Arms, at his first service, 
Sunday morning, March 7, and at a dinner 
and program in the afternoon. Others 
honored at the dinner were the two pastors 
who have assisted in supplying the Good 
Shepherd pulpit, Rev. Eric Grimwade of 
Chicago and Rev. J. M. Williams of Racine, 
with their wives. 

H. C. Kilburn, president of the church 
board, presided as toastmaster. Among 
those who spoke were the president of the 
guild, Mrs. Henry Wright, on ‘What 
Women Can Do in the Church;” Atty. 
Richard Harvey, secretary of the board, on. 
“Our Needs;” Rev. J. M. Williams, on 
“Fellowship;’ Rev. Eric Grimwade on. 
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“The Cause;’’ Henry Bacon, treasurer, on 
“Church Attendance,” and the new pastor, 
on ‘‘Co-operation.”’ 

Other numbers on the program were two 
vocal solos by Miss Jane Nash, accom- 
panied by Miss Alice Magee, and a reading 
by Miss Cynthia Chamberlain. 

Arrangements for the reception were in 
charge of Mrs. L. P. Munroe and Mrs. 
Arthur Ehrlich. Louise Kister, Ruth Van 
Dyke, Beverly Meyer, Eloise and Gertrude 
Westberg, and Dolores Mueller served. 

Mr. Arms comes to the Good Shepherd 
Church from the Church of Our Father in 
Reading, Pa. Mrs. Arms and their two 
sons are remaining in Reading for the rest 
of the present school term. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Arms is making his home at 1914 
Prospect Street.—From a local paper. 

* * 


LADIES’ NIGHT AT THE BOSTON 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The Honorable Edwin O. Childs, mayor 
of Newton, paid a fine tribute to the Uni- 
versalist church in Newton in his address 
at the Annual Ladies’ Night Dinner of the 
Boston Universalist Club, at the Hotel 
Bellevue, Monday evening, March 8. In 
his opening remarks Mayor Childs said 
that he was glad to make ‘‘a partial pay- 
ment on a debt that Newton owes the 
Universalist church’”’ for its influence and 
the influence of its ministers on the life of 
the city. Of Revs. Samuel G. Dunham, 
Albert Hammatt, Rubens R. Hadley and 
Max A. Kapp he said: ‘‘They were seen 
and heard and read and known as good 
influences in the life of Newton. They held 
up the ideal of fine American citizenship.” 

Mayor Childs gave a brief but vital 
message on “The Challenge of Today to 
Our Citizenship.” ‘‘The greatest danger 
to democracy is the voter who does not 
vote. Therefore we must attend to our 
civic duties. We must tie up with those 
institutions that make for better com- 
munity life. We must take a deeper in- 
terest in youth. We must take a deeper 
interest in the stranger in our metropolitan 
Boston.”” Here Mayor Childs illustrated 
his theme by recalling the friendly encour- 
agement given a Scotch immigrant boy 
who eventually became the beloved Dr. 
George A. Gordon, minister of the Old 
South Congregational Church of Boston. 
The address was inspirational in the best 
sense. One felt, in listening to it, that here 
was a man of complete sincerity serving his 
generation honestly and modestly. 

At the opening of the after dinner pro- 
gram President Victor A. Friend intro- 
duced the guests to the members present. 
He presented William J. Kurth, president 
of the Boston Methodist Social Union, and 
Mrs. Kurth, James S. Allen, president of 
the Boston Congregational Club, and Mrs. 
Allen, and Ben G. Shapiro, president of the 
Brotherhood of Temple Ohabei Shalom, 
and Mrs. Shapiro. Music for the dinner 
was furnished by the Cappella Ensemble, 
Miss Lucey Norton, Miss Hazel Mann, 


Miss Ruth Westmen, Miss Ruth Hersey. 
Especial mention should be made of the 
high-grade entertainment given by Miss 
Marion Cutliffe, reader. Miss Cutliffe gave 
her readings with grace and charm and 
rare artistic ability. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Frederic W. Smith, now living 
at Chelmsford, Mass., is a Unitarian 
clergyman ordained in 1900, and settled 
for many years at Newburgh, N. Y. He 
now supplies the church at Carlisle, Mass. 

Rev. Leonard B. Gray is a Congrega- 
tional minister living in Lebanon, N. H. 

Rey. Elbridge F. Stoneham is minister 
of the First Universalist Church, Canton, 
Mass., and also minister of the Unitarian 
church in Canton. 

Perley M. Silloway is an educator and 
scientist, living in Lewiston, Me. 

Fred S. Carver is a New York business 
man, and chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Newark, N. J., Universalist church. 

Margaret B. Crook is an associate pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature at Smith 
College. 

Rey. Robert M. Rice is minister of the 
Universalist church in Arlington, Mass. 

Rey. John Malick is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Church 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William R. Amberson is professor of 
physiology in the University of Tennessee. 
— < 
S R O AT MURRAY GROVE 
REUNION 


At the second annual Murray Grove 
Reunion held Saturday and Sunday, March 
13 and 14, at the Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, N. J., 128 were present. 

A delicious turkey dinner was served at 
6.30 on Saturday evening. ‘Bud’ Gabell 
of Philadelphia was the jovial toastmaster. 
Greetings to the guests, who hailed from 
nine states, were brought on behalf of the 
church by Frank Eichorn. Short mes- 
sages were presented by Dr. Roger F. 
Etz for the denomination, by William E. 
Gardner for the Y. P. C. U., and Rev. 
Gordon Chilson Reardon of Brooklyn for 
the Metropolitan Universalist churches. 

J. Stewart Diem, field secretary of the 
Murray Grove Association, and Robert 
F. Needham, executive secretary of Ferry 
Beach Park Association, and Dr. G. W. 
Supplee, president of Murray Grove Asso- 
ciation, gave short addresses. The principal 
speaker was the new young associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, Manhattan, who stirred the au- 
dience with his brilliant appeal to youth 
to seek the Christlike life. 

The visitors from Illinois, Indiana, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
Maine were entertained during the dinner 
by Margaret Burns, June Bishop and 
three boys from Brooklyn (Herman Meyer, 
Bob Ellems and George Smith). The 
dinner committee consisted of Dorothy 


\ 
Wicks, Charles Page, William Crawford, 
Marjorie Polk and Harry Congdon. 
Waiters from the Church of the Redeemer 
were Bill Carver, Bob Carver, Billy Nate, 
Charles Connolly, Frank Bishop, Jackie 
Bishop and Margaret Duncan. 

Dancing and cards followed for the 
balance of the evening. Sunday morning 
Rev. Charles Emmons preached the ser- 
mon and in the afternoon a mid-winter 
meeting of the Murray Grove Young 
People’s Association was held. The 1938 
Reunion is tentatively scheduled for Phila- 
delphia. 

J. Stewart Diem. 
* * 
CONNECTICUT MINISTERS’ 
EXCHANGE 

Under the auspices of the Connecticut 
Convention arrangements have been made 
for the second annual exchange of pulpits 
among all our ministers in the state. The 
Sunday after Easter, April 4, is the date 
agreed upon and the following schedule 
has been arranged: 

Bridgeport, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey 
of Danbury. 


Danbury, Rev. Stanley Manning of 
Hartford. 

Hartford, Rev. Harold H. Niles of 
Bridgeport. 


Meriden, Rey. Frank C. Gredler of New 
London. 

New Haven, Rev. Harold A. Lumsden 
of Stamford. 

New London, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of 
New Haven. 

Norwich, Rev. Clifford D. Newton of 
Stafford. 

Stafford, Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
of Norwich. 

Stamford, Rev. Delmar E. Trout of 
Meriden. 


Ks 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Lawrence and North Weymouth are 
added to the list of churches co-operating 
with the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid project 
for new furnishings in the Underwood 
rooms. Mrs. Andrews is confident that a 
number of other local groups are to join in 
this enterprise, so that it will be assured of 
success. 

Another $25 has been received from the 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts, bringing 
the total up to $400.75. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, chairman of the 
Birthday Fund Committee, has turned 
over to the secretary some interesting old 
photographs of groups attending the sum- 
mer meetings. The earliest one is that of 
some fifty or sixty men, women and chil- 
dren present at the fourth session held at 
The Weirs in 1885. Included in the col- 
lection is a panoramic view of Old Orchard 
Beach taken while smoke was still rising 
from the smouldering ruins after the con- 
flagration which swept the beach front 
August 15, 1907. Mrs. Nelson has a vivid 
recollection of that event. The fire got 
under way in the evening while Rev. H. F. 
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Moulton of Biddeford was giving a stere- 
opticon lecture in the old Pavilion. His 
subject was ‘Aboard and Abroad,” but it 
is evident from what Mrs. Nelson says that 
the audience showed an increasing interest 
in local scenery! 

Commenting on the mild winter, Mrs. 
Harold W. Yeaton of Saco writes that she 
has a row of crocuses in bloom in her 
garden. Mrs. Yeaton is a member of the 
publicity committee for the World Affairs 
Institute. 

“Will” Metz is president of the Bates 
Christian Association. 

Many Ferry Beachers have enjoyed the 
ride down the Maine coast to Bath for a 
shore dinner at New Meadows Inn. This 
popular hostelry was gutted by fire March 
5 with a loss of $20,000. 


* * 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS IN WASHING- 
TON 


Thousands will visit Washington in 
March, April and May, and the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church will wel- 
come many of them. Cherry blossom time 
in Washington is an ideal time for a visit. 
The floods last year ruined the display. 
This year prospects are good. They might 
be out for Palm Sunday and Easter, but 
cold weather could easily hold them back. 
The D. A. R. comes April 19. Thousands 
of people come for different kinds of con- 
ventions. Universalists will arrive by train, 
plane and motor car. The church is at 
16th and S Streets, N. W. The open door 
is on the 16th Street side, up the street 
from the corner and under the Owen D. 
Young Tower. On the second, third and 
fourth Tuesdays of each month the Ladies’ 
Aid serves a twenty-five cent luncheon at 
12.15, to which visitors are welcome. 
Church school on Sunday is at ten and 
morning worship at elevena.m. Dr. Mac- 
pherson will preach in the church the week 
after Easter, and speak at the Optimist 
Club, held in the parish house, Easter 
Monday, at eight p.m. Dr. Perkins will 
preach both Palm Sunday and Easter. 


* * 


A MISSION OF LIBERAL RELIGION 
(Continued from page 377) 

Dr. Westwood’s topics for the mission 
were: “Our disillusioned age seeks to find 
its soul;”’ ‘‘What it means to be a liberal 
in religion; ‘Must we give up our faith 
in God;” “Spiritual foundations of indus- 
trial peace; “Science, immortality and 
psychic esearch; ‘Our subconscious 
mind and the superconscious life;’’ ‘The 
coming revolution in religion.” 

A question period at the opening of 
each evening meeting proved very popular; 
many and varied were the questions handed 
in. Attractive musical programs were 
provided under the direction of Miss 
Norma Lyon, B. M. An interesting fea- 
ture of the mission was a radio symposium 
on “What religion means to me”’ presented 
by members of the Eugene Women’s Al- 


liance in six fifteen-minute periods over the 
local radio station. 

The mission raised new hopes, gave 
larger vision, and reinspired courage. A 
very happy spirit of fellowship grew up 
among those attending the mission, cul- 
minating on the final night in the singing 
of Dr. Westwood’s hymn, “Spirit of Life 
Divine,’’ as a hymn of fellowship, and the 
formation of a procession of fellowship 
which moved around the church, shaking 
hands as they passed with Dr. Westwood 
and the minister and his wife. 

Herbert Higginbotham. 
ee 
THE FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 
ELECTS OFFICERS 
(Continued from page 354) 

Federal Council, E. R. Bowen, general 
secretary of the Co-operative League of 
the United States, Chicago religious 
leaders such as Rabbi Louis L. Mann, 
Professor Jerome G. Kerwin, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, and Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown, 
and such a progressive leader as Jerome 
Davis, are numbered among the speakers 
for the Institute. 

The headquarters for the Institute will 
be located at the People’s Church, 941 
Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Il!. Rey. 
Lon Ray Call of Chicago is chairman of 
the Program Committee. 

Florence Baer. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Thursday 9.15 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C.S. T. All Souls Univer- 


salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth, 1310 kilo- 
cycles. 
es 8 
CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE OF FEL- 
LOWSHIP 


At his request, the fellowship of Rev. Kenneth 
Hutchinson has been transferred to the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention. 

Sheldon Shepard, Secretary. 
* Ox 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of Greater 
Boston is sponsoring an entertainment which will 
consist of a three act play, ““The Young Idea,’”’ by 
Noel Coward, given by the pupils of the Leland 
Powers School, 31 Evans Way, Boston, on Friday, 
April 9, at 8.30 p.m. Tickets 65 cents. This is for 
the benefit of Bethany Union. 

* O* 


BOSTON MINISTERS MEETING 
March 22, Rev. U.S. Miiburn, D. D. 
Devotional service each day by Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 
The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 


send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be ot interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond 
Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
s * 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-eighth annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be 
will be held at the Universalist church, Lawrence, 
Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, April 24 and 25, 
1937, for the purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) 
reading of reports, and (3) such other business as 
may legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
ie 


TURKEY RUN RETREAT 


The annual Turkey Run Midwest Ministers’ Re- 
treat will be from March 29 through April 1. Mon- 
day, March 29, will be a day of arrival, getting set- 
tled and acquainted. There will be three morning 
sessions, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings. Also there will be one afternoon meeting, either 
Tuesday or Wednesday afternoon. No evening 
meetings other than those that may be arranged if 
such are desired by the majority present. 

The general theme of the meetings will be “‘Liberal 
Christian Evangelism.” 

Cards announeing the place and dates of this Re- 
treat have been sent to the Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers of the Midwest. When the program com- 
mittee has its program arranged, copies of this pro- 
gram will be mailed to the ministers of the Midwest. 

Those planning to attend the Retreat are requested 
to send reservations for rooms to the Turkey Run 
Inn, Turkey Run State Park, Marshall, Indiana, not 
to the Committee. 

a * 
A PAINTING FREE 


We have an oil painting of Rev. Thos. J. Whitte- 
more, D. D., painted by N. Bok in 1855, that we are 
willing to give to some church where he preached, or 
to some descendant, or to any who may wish to pay 
for the crating and transportation. 

The painting is in a walnut frame, 4 feet 8 inches x 
3 feet 9 inches. Both frame and painting are in ex- 
cellent condition, unmarred in any way. 

Joble E. McLaughlin, 
508 Grant St., Wausau, Wie. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Olive Melissa Mason 


Mrs. Olive Melissa Mason died at her home in 
Bethel, Maine, Friday, Feb. 26, after only a few days 
illness. She lived to the grand old age of ninety-six 
years, four months and ten days. 

Mrs. Mason was born in Vernon, Vt., the daughter 
of Chester and Lydia (Crouch) Lee. She was edu- 
cated in the schools of Vernon and was a graduate of 
Green Mountain Institute in South Woodstock, Vt., 
in 1862, where she was valedictorian of her class. 

She was married at Vernon by Rev. H. M. Butter to 
Oliver M. Mason of Bethel, Maine, Dec. 7, 1865, 
and went to Bethel, where she has since resided. She 
had one son, Leslie Lee Mason, who died eleven years 
ago, and a step-daughter, Alice, who died eight years 
ago. 

Mrs. Mason was a woman with a strong, sterling 
character. She was especially interested in young 
people and did much to help many a girl obtain an 
education. 

Mrs. Mason was an ardent Universalist and was 
organist in the church for many years. The Christian. 
Leader has always been in her home, as far back as 
when it was called The Gospel Banner, when Mrs. 
Mason was but a mere child. She enjoyed and looked 
forward even to the end of her days, to have some one 
read the Leader to her, as the last few years she was 
not able to read for herself. 

At the time of her death, Mrs. Mason was a char- 
ter member of the W. C. T. U., an honorary member 
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of the board of trustees of Gould Academy and the 
Bethel Library, also a member of the Rebekah and 
Eastern Star Lodges. 

She maintained an active interest in all these even 
during her necessary confinement to her home. 
At one time she was superintendent of schools and 
did much to aid along this line of work. 

She is survived by two grandchildren, Mrs. E. P. 
Ricker and Donald K. Mason, and four great grand- 
children. 

Her death removes a great landmark from the 
town of Bethel, as she was a very active and influen- 
tial woman in her day, very loyal and true to her 
family. 

Funeral services were held Sunday, Feb. 28, at 
Greenleaf’s Funeral Parlor, Rev. H. T. Wallace of- 
ficiating. Burial was in the family lot at Woodlawn 
Cemetery. 


James L. Haney 


James Lewis Haney died at his home in Table 
Grove, Ill., March 4, 1937, after an illness of seven 
months. He was born in Fayette County, Penn., in 
1852, and at the age of five moved by covered wagon 
to Illinois, where he spent the remainder of a long and 
useful life. 

Since 1893 he and his wife, Mrs. Edith Nelson 
Haney, have lived in Table Grove, and have been 
closely connected with the church work of the com- 
munity. For years Mr. Haney was a member of the 
board of trustees of the Universalist church, and 
many ministers have been entertained in the Haney 
home. When the present Community Church was 
proposed, he and his granddaughter, Vesta E. Keach, 
were members of the first board. Through the long 
and sometimes difficult trial years Mr. Haney re- 
mained on the board and was still a member at 
his death. His daughter, Mrs. Holmes Keach, has 
also served several terms, last year as president, 
this as secretary. 

At Mr, Haney’s request, Rev. Frank L. Cann of 
Macomb conducted the brief memorial service at 
the Community Church, March 6. 


CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 
ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 


129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Crackling 


Cullen Clewes tells it for real. Movie 
producer was giving a beach party at his 
Malibu place and Frances Dee, venturing 
too far out into the surf, got swamped. 
Before they brought her in she went un- 
conscious. 

Two lifeguards were working over her 
when the host walked up. 

‘What are you doing?” 

“We're giving her artificial respiration.” 

“Like hell you will. There’s going to be 
nothing artificial around here. You give 
her the genuine. I can afford it.’—Beau 
Broadway in the New York Morning Tele- 
graph. 

* * 

Two drunks were babbling about cradle 
days as they leaned heavily against the bar. 

“You know,” said one, “when I was 
born I only weighed a pound and a half 
and that’s a fac’.”’ 

“You don’t shay,’ said the other. “Did 
you live?”’ 

“Did I live!’ exclaimed the first. ‘‘Shay, 
man, you ought to shee me now!’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

Fool 
pedestrians into such a state of nervous- 
ness that if Gabriel were to cut loose sud- 
denly with a loud toot on his trumpet, 
we'd all jump plumb to hell.—Olin Miller 
in the Atlanta Journal. 

K a 

“And how was Aunt Agnes this morn- 
ing?” 

“T’m blest if I can remember.” 

“Never mind, darling, as long as you 
inquired.’’— Punch. 

* * 

The League of Nations is certainly an 
impulsive outfit. A recent bulletin says the 
League has reached the conclusion that the 
Spanish war is a threat to peace.—Troy 
(N. Y.) Record. 

* * 

Luttrell: “I’ll have you know my friend 
Helen is getting a man’s wages.” 

Owen: ‘Well, well—I didn’t know she 
was married.’’—Hachange. 

* * 

“T’ve heard that Mr. Jones walks in his 
sleep.”’ 

“Fancy that, and they with two auto- 
mobiles.’”’—Eachange. 

* * 

Husband (arriving home late): ‘Can’t 
you guess where I’ve been, dear?” 

Wife: “I can—but go on with your 
story.” —Exchange. 

* x 

“Oh, yes, Wilbur and I have been se- 
cretly engaged for four months.” 

“When are you going to tell him?’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

The ancestors of the Daniel _B—— 
family will meet on Sunday at Edgemont 
Park for their annual reunion.—Kaston 
paper. 
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Educational 


drivers have honked us poor 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 

Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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WE ARE ENLISTED 


| Jou vaw Sctiaice, Ju. Enso Hucti Lavon 

and the Entire Staff 

of 

THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
are enlisted in the service 


of the Universalist Church 


and the cause of Liberal Christianity 


Will you help us serve you by subscribing NOW ? 
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Send me 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


One year $2.50 


Two years. : : $4.00 
Hh THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
i) My regional paper 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
The Universalist Herald 


One year, $2.75 


One year, $3.00 


Name 
Street 


City pina el es 


